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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TROUBLE AND TERROR. 


TRANGE commotion was in the Abbey of Pomeroy. A young 
child was dying. Children die every day, are mourned and 
forgotten: but the circumstances attending this child’s anticipated 
death were deemed to be strange. It was the third infant of Lady 
Anna Pomeroy’s that had thus been prematurely cut off, and all 
unexpectedly. The other two had been girls; this was a boy, little 
Hugh, and valued accordingly : a strong, beautiful child, a few months 
old. Some slight ailment, common to infancy, had attacked him a 
week ago; he was thought to be recovering; all day long he had 
seemed as well as possible ; and now, when evening had set in, 
he was seized suddenly with convulsions. Precisely had it been so 
with the two former children, now mouldering away in the Pomeroy 
vaults : would this child follow them ? 

So well, so well had he seemed this very morning: almost con- 
valescent. Leolin Pomeroy had stood over its cradle laughing 
and talking, as he discussed with his wife some joyful news. The 
dream of his later life—the hope of dispossessing the young Lord of 
Pomeroy, to reign, himself, in his stead—appeared to be close 
upon fruition. That for which Leolin had been working for years in 
semi-secrecy : now all but grasping success, now falling into despair at 
the many crosses and delays that perpetually threw him back: had 
never looked so bright, so certain, as now. For a messenger had 
travelled direct to Pomeroy from the Court of Rome, bringing glad 
tidings to Leolin. 
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He needed them. He needed that some ray of sunshine should 
temper the gloom and horror in which the abbey was steeped. For 
that atmosphere of superstition, which had for some two months 
reigned within it, for it was now December, had not cleared itself 
one whit. Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, so long dead, haunted it, and 
would be seen at times by the affrighted inhabitants. 

Even Leolin did not quite know what to make of it. While 
ridiculing the prevailing fears which he never ceased to call foolish, 
he had, himself, seen the apparition; and Guy’s was a face that 
could not be mistaken. Mrs. Pomeroy was growing absolutely 
ill with the dread. Joan passed her days in a continuous shiver. 
The Lady of Pomeroy maintained, as ever, her assertion that they 
were all mistaken, shook her head in kindly ridicule at their fears, 
kept plenty of lights burning in the abbey, and was never tired of 
going about it with her cheering presence and words. Major Barkley, 
the close friend of her Jate husband, still remained on his visit to 
her: Leolin haughtily wondered what he wanted there, and whether 
he meant to stay for ever. 

This brings us to the last day of the child’s life. It was the first 
day of the week—Monday. Another week set in of miserable dis- 
comfort, of ghostly fears! another week of intolerable suspense to 
Leolin, as to whether his cherished scheme would prosper eventually, 
or perish. One and twenty days to-day since a word, good or bad, 
had reached him from Rome. Leolin took his breakfast in moody 
silence. The star of Pomeroy did not seem to be in the ascendant. 

But, how one short hour may change things! Barely had Leolin 
quitted the breakfast-room for the library, when—with all the state 
and ceremony observed on important occasions at Pomeroy—a 
messenger direct from Rome was shown in: an Italian gentleman, 
charged to confer with Leolin. 

The conference lasted two hours and a half. And then Leolin, 
snatching a moment while refreshments were being served, made his 
way to his wife, his mien radiant, his manner genial as it used to be 
before these troubles of later years set in. Anna—who was well of 
the fever but not yet strong—stood over her baby, as he lay in his 
cradle, laughing and crowing. 

‘“‘Tf he keeps as well as this, he shall go out to-morrow, Christine,” 
she observed joyfully to the nurse. ‘The weather is still mild.” 
But at this moment Leolin walked in, and motioned the nurse away. 

“ At last, Anna!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I shall soon once more hail 
you as Lady of Pomeroy.” 

“Have they dissolved the marriage, then?” returned Anna, in a 
quiet voice, as if the news were a matter of indifference to her. 

‘No: and I amnot sure that they will dissolve it. Signor Gallino 
has come here all the way from Rome to confer with me. Gallino 
says the marriage will have to stand good, once and forall. But the 
Vatican will refuse to recognise any as Lord Pomeroy save my 
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brother Rupert, the poor wanderer ; and it will recognise me as lord 
during Rupert’s absence.” 

‘“‘ Has the Court of Rome pronounced this ?” 

“Tt is on the eve of doing it.” 

** But—the English law?” debated Anna, that important point 
striking her at once. ‘ If Sybilla should refuse to yield obedience to 
this—should call the law to her aid ?” 

** And would she dare to do it, do you imagine ?—dare to oppose 
any decree pronounced by Rome? You must know she would not, 
Anna. Whatever may be Sybilla’s shortcomings in other respects, 
she is faithful and obedient to her church. Rupert can never return ; 
openly, at least ; so I reign for life.” 

*“ Leolin, darling, it is not just; do not think of it: the young lord 
is the heir, failing Rupert ; let him reign. How can we be happier 
than we are?” added Anna, looking up with a smile. ‘‘ The baby is 
almost well: what more need we care for?” 

Leolin Pomeroy bent over the cradle, and dropped the subject. 
He had long known how useless it was to impress his own notions on 
his wife. The baby smiled at him, and closed its little fist round the 
forefinger Leolin placed within it. ‘You young Turk! you'd like 
to keep me a prisoner, would you? He will be quite well in a day 
or two, Anna.” 

. Qh, quite. Leolin,” she continued, in an impassioned whisper, 
“T think if this child had followed the other two I should almost 
have died.” 

Leolin brought his face up from his boy’s and bent it on his wife’s. 
“Forget his danger, Anna love, he is well again: and therefore the 
more reason exists for my assuming my right. Our child must suc- 
ceed me in it.” 

Anna shook her head. ‘There may be logic in what you say, 
Leolin, but there certainly is not reason. Your brother Rupert is 
older than you are; and his life, I should fancy, is not likely to be 
much prolonged—think what it must be for him! At his death the 
young lord must be Lord of Pomeroy without dispute.” 

“We don’t know that,” said Leolin, significantly. ‘‘Let me 
once get into power here—it will be strange if I cannot make 
things turn out as I will. Will you come in to luncheon and see 
Gallino ?” 

“T think not, Leolin. I do not know him: and I hardly care to 
leave baby.” 

Leolin went back to his guest. And, when the hasty meal was 
over, drove him to Owlstone to catch a London train. Signor Gal- 
lino had come charged with other missions as well as that to Leolin. 

Leolin returned home just in time to dress for dinner. In the 
drawing-room he found his wife, standing over the large fire. Her 
face was a subdued face this evening ; it was generally so now; her 
eyes carried with them a faint suspicion of recent tears. Leolin 
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could not but notice this demeanour: it contrasted so strongly with 
his own joyous mood. 

© You look as dull as your gown, Anna—alluding to the black silk 
she had on; and since her illness she had not yet ventured on dresses 
made evening fashion. ‘ What’s amiss? Baby’s not worse is he?” 

‘“‘ Nothing is amiss, Leolin ; nothing,” she gently answered, slipping 
her hand into his; ‘‘and baby has been quite well all day and as 
bright as gold. I don’t feel strong myself, that is all; and I began 
thinking, as I sat alone between the lights, that—perhaps—I never 
should be strong again. And so a 

*‘ And so you made a goose of yourself,” put in Leolin, drawing 
her to him, ‘ But you know you have promised me, times and again, 
not to indulge these low spirits, Anna.” 

“I cannot always help it,” she sighed. ‘And, what with one 
thing and another, the abbey, as you know, is very dreary just now.” 

“‘T wish I could take you out of it!” he impulsively exclaimed. 
‘*T would, but for one thing.” 

‘What is that thing ?” 

‘¢ That I cannot well absent myself from it.” 

‘‘ Dinner, my lady,” announced one of the servants, throwing wide 
the door. 

Leolin took his wife’s hand, Jed her in, and they sat down to table. 
He was gay and talkative. His mood this evening was really a 
joyous one ; moreover he generally deemed it well to show himself 
so before his depressed and timorous servants. The last course was 
on the table, when Christine, the nurse, came swiftly into the room 
without any ceremony whatever, her eyes wild. The baby was in 
convulsions. 

With a stifled cry, Anna flew to the chamber. Leolin followed. 
It was too true. The child’s life was ebbing fast. 

Oh, then was confusion. One attendant ran hither, another 
thither ; Mr. Norris came upon the wings of the wind, Father Andrew 
was sent for. lLeolin drew his weeping wife away from the scene to 
a quieter chamber; he essayed to speak a few soothing words. 
Hardly listening to their import, Anna lifted her white face to her 
husband from the crimson velvet chair where he had seated her. 
Her countenance was full of deep meaning, of dread ; she spoke in 
a whisper and shivered as she sat. A fear crossed him that the ague 
was coming back. 

“There is some strange fate upon us, Leolin, and you provoke it. 
Three times have you been on the point, or seemed to be, of dis- 
possessing that little boy, Sybilla’s child, and each time our child’s 
life has paid for it. When the news first came, three years ago, that 
Rome would aid you to dispossess the young lord, our baby sickened, 
and died ere the day was over. She had been very well till then. 
Again, when news came the second time that Rome would certainly 
aid you to dispossess the boy, our second baby died. Now you have 
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had tidings to-day to the same effect, and this, our last darling, is 
dying. And yet—Leolin !—you are not a whit nearer your ambition 
than you were, for the young lord is the lord still.” 

Sheer surprise had kept Leolin silent. Was his wife losing her 
wits p—had the trouble scared them away? He did not feel sure it 
was not so. ‘‘I am astonished at you, Anna! At any other moment 
I should reprove you. They have been mere common coincidences, 
such as occur in everybody’s life. Put away fancies so ridiculous, 
my dearest.” 

“I wish I could put away my baby’s danger,” she returned, in 
a wailing tone. ‘Oh, Leolin! I tell you I think I shall go with 
him, if he is to die. Heaven is displeased ; it is assuredly working 
against us. No, don’t keep me; pray don’t keep me! Let me 
see the last of him!” 

What could Leolin do in answer to this piteous appeal but let 
her return to the sick chamber? He looked in at the door him- 
self, but that was all. Men do not like such scenes; and, what 
with doctor and servants, there was no room for him. He was 
ardently attached to the child, and he felt that he would almost 
give his own life to save that frail one flitting away. Putting on 
his hat, he went down to the cloisters, encountering that noble- 
looking boy, Rupert, at his own door. This young lord of Pomeroy 
was Leolin’s béte noire at all times ; his sight at this moment brought 
the reproach, just spoken by Lady Anna, home to him with a strength- 
ened sting. 

“‘Will you tell me how the baby is, Uncle Leolin?” he began. 
“They have brought tidings to mamma that it is worse; and she 
bade me run and see.” 

Leolin pushed by without answering: and then saw Mary, who 
had followed Rupert. 

‘What do you do here, Mary?” demanded Leolin. The children 
were both in drawing-room dress of velvet, Rupert’s purple, Mary’s 
black ; they were spending the evening with the Lady of Pomeroy. 

“IT came with Rupert.” 

‘* How is it you are not atschool? Running about the abbey 

** Don’t you know I am at home:for the holidays?” interrupted 
Mary. ‘*Mamma would have sent me back this morning as usual, 
but I said no: the holidays would begin in a few days and I should 
not go back. And I shall not ask your leave, Uncle Leolin, to go 
where I please in the abbey. I shall ask Rupert’s. He is its lord. 
It is a good thing for you that I was not a boy.” 

Leolin constrained himself, feeling how worse than absurd it was to 
betray his bitter mood to these children: how beneath his dignity it 
would be to resent Mary Pomeroy’s words. 

“It is a very good thing,” she repeated. ‘‘ Had I been a boy I 
should have been the lord in spite of all; in spite of you, Uncle 
Leolin : and you don’t think, I hope, you would have been allowed to 
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treat me as you treat Rupert. The abbey laughs at you, behind your 
back.” 

‘Curb your silly tongue, young lady.” 

“Tt does. Everybody in it—except, perhaps, Lady Anna; and 
she would laugh, if she were not your wife. Mamma laughs at you, 
and the lady must laugh at you; and the servants laugh at you; I 
know it just as well as though I heard them. It ¢s foolish of you, 
Uncle Leolin, to be always cross with Rupert.” 

With an imperative gesture Leolin Pomeroy motioned the children 
towards their own domains. The young lord walked away courteously, 
but Mary went with a defiant step and her head held high. 

“Tf you are so rude, Mary, you shall never be the abbey’s lady,” 
spoke Rupert, reprovingly. ‘ You ought not to speak so to Uncle 
Leolin. If people are not civil to us there’s the more reason, 
mamma says, for our being civil to them, if only to show them that 
we know good manners. -A true Lord of Pomeroy, she says, is 
always courteous.” 

‘*T shall be the lady,” returned Miss Mary, paying attention to the 
first part of his sentence only—‘“ you know I shall be, and you have 
promised it. And I shall rule the abbey when I grow up, and every- 
body in it, except you, Rupert.” 

‘¢ But is that any reason why you should be rude to Uncle Leolin ? ” 
debated Rupert. ‘‘ Mamma says poor Uncle Leolin has had a great 
cross to bear, and that we ought to be all the kinder to him 
because of it. And the two little babies died, you know; and 
now this one is perhaps going to die! And I’m sure I’d like 
Uncle Leolin to be the lord, as he wishes it so much.” 

‘Do you know what your French nurse says—that you’d give away 
the abbey if you could, and your head after it,” retorted Mary. “ You 
know she says it. I’d wish some good sense for myself, if I were 
you, instead of wishing that Uncle Leolin was Lord of Pomeroy. A 
fine dance he would lead us !—he would tell Father Andrew to put 
us every day en penitence.” 

** My goodness! so it’s here you are, Miss Mary!” interrupted 
Bridget in her quickest tones, as she swooped down upon the children, 
attired in her bonnet and cloak. ‘ Here’s the lady asking what’s 
become of you, and Mademoiselle looking for you in one place and 
sending me inanother! I’ve got leave to spend an hour with Tooms’s 
wife, and I want to be gone!” 

Leolin Pomeroy was slowly pacing the cloisters, his heart full of 
resentment and of bitterness. Resentment against what, or whom? 
He could not have told. It was an indisputable fact, that each of 
the times which had seemed to bring his ambitious dreams especially 
near their fulfilment had witnessed the death of one of his children: 
his elder child first, then the second. And now, when for the third 
time the like prospect of speedy realization was brought close to him, 
the third child was smitten. Was an ill fate pursuing him? Leolin, 
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catching up a thread of his wife’s superstition, asked himself the 
question. 

It was a cold night, very bright, the stars and the moon shining. 
The mildness of the day had given place to a sharp frost—and it 
was always cold in those windy cloisters. Leolin wore no overcoat 
over his dinner dress: his inward fever of thought kept his blood 
warm. Another matter, which had troubled him lately, lay sharply 
on his mind to-night : and that was his wife’s health. That she was 
weak in body, sorrowful in spirit, he could not fail to see. Her 
father’s words, repeated to him in London by Lady Essington, lay on 
his conscience more than he would have cared to tell: ‘‘It is the 
distress of mind that worries Anna and makes her ill, and if you do 
not take care you will lose her.” And the worry arose from his 
scheming about this selfsame chiefdom of Pomeroy. If he lost his 
wife—and what effect this last child’s death might have upon her, 
he shrank from contemplating—why then the world to him would 
be worthless. 

* Leolin !” 

So lost was he in these unwelcome thoughts, that he half started 
at the call. His sister had approached him, her dark face stern 
in its distress. 

“ Leolin, what is it that is amiss with the child?” 

** Convulsions,” was the short reply. ‘‘ He is dying.” 

** Dying! Is there no hope?” continued Joan, after a pause. 

‘‘T am sure there is none. I gathered it from Norris’s face, and 
from a word he said to me.” 

*¢ Alas, poor child! Poor Anna! The third infant: all so healthy 
and lovely, and yet—you cannot keep them !” 

She had turned to pace the cloisters with him and they walked 
side by side in silence. Presently Joan spoke again, in a low 
tone, 

“Why do you bring it upon yourself, Leolin ? ” 

“ Bring it upon myself !” echoed Leolin, insipient defiance in his 
tone. “ Bring what ?” 

Joan laid her hand upon his arm soothingly, its very clasp bespeak- 
ing peace. 

“You bring it upon yourself,” she calmly repeated. ‘ And, as it 
seems to me, things have now come to a pass when it would be worse 
than folly if we made pretence to shut our eyes to it. This plotting 
of yours, underlying all your hopes and actions, this perpetual 
working and striving to deprive Sybilla’s child of his rights—why 
do you persist in it ?” 

‘¢ Because he is Sybilla’s child,” was the answer. 

** He is George’s. And George was the Lord of Pomeroy. You 
cannot prevail against fate, Leolin: but fate can prevail against you. 
Have you forgotten the scene of Gaunt’s death-bed ?” 

No answer. 
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“Tt is known abroad, Leolin. I speak of Gaunt’s words. They 
might have proved to you either a blessing or a curse, as you took 
them up: hitherto you have made them the latter P 

“Joan!” 

“Well, I will say, provoked it. ‘4s you deal by this child, so 
may you be prosperous in your own childien.’ They were Gaunt’s 
words to you, Leolin. And how have you dealt by the child? and 
how have you prospered in your own children? Be wise in time: 
do away with your animosity and your plots against Rupert, and then 
perhaps you may be happy in children of your own.” 

‘‘ We are called a superstitious race, I know,” sarcastically rejoined 
Leolin, “‘ but I have yet to learn that importance can be attached to 
the prejudiced ravings of a dying man.” 

‘* What did Gaunt himself tell you ?” quickly returned Joan—“ to 
take heed how you despised the warning of a dying man. Leolin, 
there are things in earth that we cannot explain or account for; the 
solution of which we may not dream of in our limited philosophy. 
Why is it that the words of one, dying to this world, are so often 
found to be warnings, true as if they came from heaven ?—and 
that such has been the case, you cannot deny. Is it that, at that 
moment, the spirit has caught a portion of the divine knowledge it is 
hastening to, and can discern the future? I know not: you know not: 
but we both do know that these death admonitions are sometimes 
strangely worked out : we both know that Gaunt’s warning to you has 
so been.” 

“You are dreaming, yourself, Joan.” 

“A good thing if we had all been dreaming of late years,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ You received fresh news from Rome this morning. 
Was it good ?” 

“Very good. The new cardinal is for me. They will not annul 
the marriage ; that question is set at rest. But they will recognise 
Rupert the wanderer as the lord, and me as his sole representa- 
tive.” 

“What end will that answer?” mournfully asked Joan. ‘ Rupert 
will not live for ever; he cannot; and then the boy is Lord of 
Pomeroy again: the true, reigning lord, to be dispossessed by 
none.” 

“‘ That time may be far off, further than your life or mine, for we 
may never hear of Rupert’s death. And until we do hear of it, I 
shall be Lord of Pomeroy.” 

“You never will be, then, Leolin. I tell you that you cannot act 
against fate. I see not how you will be prevented, ‘but you will be; 
ay, inspite of what Rome may say or do; for fate has been working 
against you ever since Gaunt’s death. Oh, Leolin, are the eyes of 
your understanding closed that you cannot see it all? Often does 
my heart sink within me when I see how surely and cruelly the pre- 
diction is fulfilling itself.” 
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“Joan, you were born a few centuries too late; you should have 
lived when astrologers and witches flourished.” 


** * When Pomeroy’s heir goes forth a bride to win, 
And Pomeroy’s heir goes forth in vain ; 
When Pomeroy’s lord by a lie doth gain, 
Then woe to the Pomeroys twain and twain.’” 


Quite solemnly did Joan recite the lines aloud: that she put faith 
in them was very evident. Leolin’s face was immovable. 

‘* That poor Guy did win Alice by a lie, is too true, I fear,” con- 
tinued Joan. ‘And what has the result been ?—what sad fate has it 
brought upon you all; you four brothers! But for the resent- 
ment that took possession of her when she discovered the fraud, even 
Alice, unstable in principle though she was, would not have acted as 
she did: for I have learnt to believe that it was chiefly to spite 
Guy she allowed herself to meet Rupert. What has followed ? 
Guy was murdered; Rupert is an exile; George is dead; and you 
—you are an unhappy and troubled man, Leolin. It has, indeed, 
been woe to you all, twain and twain.” 

‘‘T cannot see what good it does to recal these things—or to dis- 
cuss them.” 

Leolin’s tone was hard; made so, perhaps, to his pain. Joan’s 
good feeling resented it. She had always been inclined to be 
dictatorial to her younger brothers. 

‘“You must take your own course, Leolin. But your line of con- 
duct does not tend to bring you honour.” 

‘What conduct ?” 

“To the boy. You often insult him; and the account of it is 
whispered throughout the abbey.” 

‘So he carries tales away, does he?” 

‘No. But Mary does. You know what she is.” 

“‘T know that she has an insolent spirit, and that it ought to be 
taken out of her——for her own sake.” 

“‘ She has Guy’s spirit : but Mary has her good points. Mrs. Pome- 
roy has not repressed her will, as she ought to have done, and now 
it has the mastery. Mary is a truthful child and the soul of 
honour.” 

“ And is allowed to insult her elders with impunity. I Joan! 
what is the matter ?” 

They were in front of the west tower. Joan had halted, and stood 
gazing upwards as if turned to stone. She clasped Leolin, and 
pointed to the window of the haunted room, the glass in which had 
never been repaired. ‘‘ Leolin—see !—there !” 

Glaring down upon them with its ghastly face, Guy’s face, was the 
figure that had lately been frightening the inmates of the abbey to 
sickness, almost to death. Never had it looked more shadowy, more 
ghastly, than it looked now. 
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Joan hid her head, and trembled. The figure vanished. And, 
before a word had been spoken by either brother or sister, Mrs, 
Pomeroy came swiftly up. 

‘*¢Leolin, I can no longer bear it,” she sobbed forth, every pulse 
within her quivering with horror. ‘It is killing me. Something 
must be done; something devised. Theresa said you and Joan 
were walking here, so I came to you.” 

‘‘ Devised ?” repeated Leolin. 

*‘T would rather die than bear the life I am leading. It is in that 
room now—Guy. It has a dreadful look of reproach in its face.” 

‘** A reproach that tells home to her,” thought Leolin, though he 
felt full of compassion for her distress. ‘Why do you sit where 
you can see the west rooms, Mrs. Pomeroy ?” 

**T must sosit. I must. Some power that I cannot resist fasci- 
nates me to it. Let me be where I will—at Lady Anna’s, at Sybilla’s, 
out in the grounds, away in the village, praying in the chapel— 
as soon as dusk creeps on I feel compelled to go where I can see 
the haunted rooms. It is as if a spell drew me: I cannot resist it: 
and there I sit and watch—and watch—and shiver until the apparition 
shows itself, when I scream aloud for help, or I faint away. If it 
does not come I am ill with expectancy, and watch through the live- 
long night, feverishly yearning for what I dread to see. It is killing 
me.” 

**You should leave the abbey for a time,” said Leolin, deep pity 
in his tone. 

“Tt would follow me.” 

‘Indeed I know not what remedy can be devised, save that of 
quitting the abbey. Your mother is 

Leolin’s voice died away. Christine was approaching them, her 
countenance mournful, her step heavy. 

‘She brings news of your child, Leolin,” whispered Joan. 

“Well?” cried Leolin, turning to the woman, a pang seizing on 
his heart. : 

‘Tt is all over, sir. And my lady is senseless,” 


Yes, the little child was dead. And the first thing to be done, as 
a preliminary to other forms and ceremonies, was to hoist the death 
flag over the abbey gateway: the large melancholy flag, its white 
ground and black devices looking like nothing so much as a skull 
and cross-bones. 

The flag was at the Keep: to keep it in the abbey would have 
been a violation of the old Pomeroy customs: consequently as soon 
after the child was gone as the abbey could collect itself—which 
certainly was not very speedily, Jeffs and Markham, two of the elder 
servants, started to fetch the flag. They left the abbey together. On 
their way, in turning down the grassy hollow near the Keep, they 
encountered a woman speeding along. No other than Bridget. 
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“Thee’rt back soon,” cried Jeffs, who was fond of adopting this 
familiar mode of speech. 

* Ay,” answered Bridget. ‘‘Tooms’ is off to Owlstone, of all 
nights in the year; so, there being nobody to walk home with me, I 
thought the sooner I came back the better. One doesn’t care to 
be about here at night, all by oneself, you know. Where are you 
two going ?” 

“To fetch the death-flag. The young child’s gone.” 

Bridget pushed back her bonnet. “i was afraid it would be so. I 
couldn’t get him out of my head, poor little soul, and I felt as restless 
as could be. Lady Anna seems to have no luck with her children.” 

“The lord has been seen again to night,” continued Jeffs, 
solemnly crossing himself. 

Bridget’s voice dropped. ‘“ No!” 

‘It’s true,” said Jeffs. ‘‘He appeared at the tower window, ghostlier 
than ever: it’s said that Mr. Leolin and Miss Joan both saw him 
there. Anyway, they were in the cloisters at the time.” 

‘“‘He was here to night,” whispered Markham; “here, in this 
very hollow, not many minutes ago. Brill saw him and came rushing 
into the abbey without any sense left.” 

Bridget gave a shudder. Not daring to go on alone now, she 
turned back with the two men, walking between them. All in a 
minute, some person or thing was indistinctly seen swiftly passing 
along at a short distance. They took it for the ghost. Bridget caught 
hold of her companions with an awful shriek ; the men’s hair rose up 
on end. 

How they dragged Bridget to the Keep, and how they got to it 
themselves, and thundered at its door till Jerome came, was best 
known to themselves. Bridget made a butt at old Jerome, seizing 
him by the legs, which all but threw the old man over. 

“The saints be good to us!” she shrieked. ‘‘There’s the dead 
lord in the hollow.” 

‘*T saw it with my own eyes this blessed night,” wailed Jerome. 
‘“* What have you all come here for ?” 

‘The death-flag,” answered Jeffs. ‘‘Lady Anna’s child’s gone.” 

The old man lifted his hands. ‘‘ How many more of the Pomeroys 
are to go, ere death shall be satisfied ?” 

‘One more,” whispered Bridget ; ‘‘Mr. Rupert: and then the poor 
wandering spirit will be laid to rest. I have said it from the first.” 

They were going home, the two men bearing between them the 
furled flag, for it was large and heavy, and Bridget catching hold of 
both of them and walking with her head ducked down, when a most 
extraordinary incident occurred. Walking towards them in the cold 
winter’s night, in her evening dress of black velvet, with its rich white 
lace, her hair bare, no covering on her neck and arms, came Mary 
Pomeroy. Bridget, who had lifted her eyes at the footsteps, shrieked 
out again. 
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“‘ They are saying in the abbey that papa is walking here to-night,” 
said the young lady, as they stopped in their astonishment. ‘I have 
never seen him. I want to see what he is like.” 

** She is off her head!” ejaculated Bridget, in a half-whisper. 

‘You are off your head yourself for saying it,” retorted Miss 
Mary. ‘Is it so strange I should want to see papa, with all this com- 
motion about him in the abbey ? Brill came in just now, and said he 
had met the lord in the hollow ; they had to give him some brandy, 
for he was prostrate with fright. And I have come out to see him. 
I will see him if he is to be seen.” 

“‘ And you have no fear?” uttered Bridget, aghast. 

‘‘ Fear!” returned Mary. ‘No. I possess the Pomeroy spirit, but 
not the Pomeroy superstition.” 

‘** You will catch your death, Miss Mary,” returned Bridget again, 
while the two men stood uncovered in the child’s presence. ‘ Could 
you have put nothing on, if you must have come ?” 

“Of course I could not: had they known I was coming, they 
would have stopped me. Have you seen anything of papa ?” 

‘‘What has come over her?” Bridget whispered to Jeffs: ‘‘it’s 
against human nature to be so devoid of fear. We shall see nothing 
Miss Mary,” she added, aloud; ‘‘a looked-for ghost never comes.” 

As if to confute the woman’s words, a sound, as of garments rust- 
ling, was heard, and a shadowy figure passed them. Its dull eyes were 
strained on the child, and the child’s were strained on it—the spirit 
of her father. Mary Pomeroy, brave though she had professed her- 
self to be, gave forth a cry, as she looked after it gliding away in the 
moonlight. Bridget fell on her knees: the men, appalled, dropped 
the flag. And, to increase the solemnity of the scene, the death-bell 
tolled out at that moment from the abbey chapel, for the soul of the 
infant, just departed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE KEEP. 


Tue Lady of Pomeroy sat in her drawing-room, when a servant 
entered and said that Jerome had come up from the Keep and craved 
speech of her. Nearly a fortnight had elapsed since the burial of the 
infant, but Lady Anna Pomeroy’s life had since then hung upon a 
thread: she was beginning now to recover, at which all in the abbey 
rejoiced. There was another fact at which perhaps they rejoiced 
more—the ghost had not been seen during these two weeks. 

Jerome came in, his white hair flowing on his shoulders. Of late 
years he had acquired a sad look of care. ‘‘I would speak with the 
lady alone,” he said, bending his head to Sybilla with reverence. 
And the servants shut the door. 
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“Madam,” said Jerome, drawing near, ‘‘the closing scene is 
certainly at hand.” 

“ You think so, Jerome?” 

“ Nay, it is no thought: it is all too sure.” 

“‘ Major Barkley has feared the end was near. I will come at once, 
Jerome. And bring—whom?” 

‘“‘ None at present but Mr. Leolin. The lord asked, madam, but 
for you and for him.” 

“ Jerome, you have had a trying time. If it be in my power to 
recompense your fidelity in any way x 

“The lady is very kind,” interrupted Jerome. ‘I have seen the 
Pomeroys dwindle away, one after another ; the old lord first, and 
then his sons, all now are gone save Mr. Leolin: nothing is left for 
old Jerome but to hope soon to go after them.” 

‘“‘ Nay, but I trust you will live many years, Jerome. These dark 
days will pass away, and there may be comfort in store for you yet. 
You would be faithful to my child.” 

“ Faithful to your child, madam! Ay, that would I. Is he nota 
Pomeroy,? and was not his sire, Mr. George, with his loving heart 
and merry spirit, dearer to me than some of the rest were ?” 

Jerome backed out as he spoke, and Sybilla hastened to attire 
herself. 

Leolin Pomeroy was in his wife’s chamber. She lay on a sofa by 
the fire, well covered up; Leolin sat in front of the sofa, looking at 
her. How dear his wife was to him, this last illness, when he went 
near to losing her, had shown; and if thankfulness had never per- 
vaded his heart before, it filled its every crevice now. Decidedly 
Leolin was not having a good time, as the children say. In addition 
to the discomfort pervading the abbey, to the recent loss of his child, to 
the peril of his wife—in addition to all this, he was no nearer becoming 
the Lord of Pomeroy than he had been. Rather further off, in fact. 
For, within a day or two ill news had come to him from his old and 
firm friend the cardinal, to the effect that the hopes lately given to 
Leolin had again faded, as all previous hopes had faded, however 
near their realization they might have appeared to be, and his eminence 
began to think the matter would have to be given up. 

Anna opened her eyes. ‘I did not know you were here, Leolin,” 
—holding out her hand. ‘‘ Have you been here long ?” 

‘“*Not very long, love,” he answered, imprisoning the attenuated 
fingers between his own warm ones. “I think you look a little better, 
Anna—don’t you feel so?” he added, anxiously. 

Anna sighed. She felt her recovery was yet doubtful, in spite of 
Leolin’s sanguine belief. 

‘‘ When the cold winter has passed, I shall take you to a more 
genial climate,” he resumed. ‘To the south of France, or to Italy— 
some one of those happy places.” 

“Oh, Leolin, if you would but go there for good !”’ she impulsively 
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spoke, tears of possible hope rising to her dim eyes. ‘‘ And leave 
this dreary abbey to itself, and forget your scheming, and let the 
little lord be at peace!” 

‘“‘T know you have not liked the scheming—as you call it,” he 
rejoined. ‘And your father has-liked it less. He has gone the 
length of saying that it worried you into that intermittent fever last 
autumn.” 

“TLeolin,” she gasped, her restless fingers nervously entwining 
themselves with his, “I think I will speak now—if I ever am to 
speak—and say what that scheming is to me. I think—I fear—that 
you will have to choose between itandme. It has taken such a sad 
hold upon me, it so distresses me and terrifies me, that I cannot get 
well. By day it saddens me, by night it torments me; and—and— 
I seem to see that it will in the end be too much for me ; that—I— 
shall not ve.” j 

“You think,” answered Leolin, in a dreamy kind of way, “that I 
shall have to choose between it and you. That, if I am to keep you, 
I must abandon that.” 

‘“‘T cannot help it,” she said, the tears beginning to trickle slowly 
down her cheeks. 

*‘ Suppose I say that I will give it up? That my wife is dearer to 
me than even ambition?” 

In her long-tried mind she thought this was too good to be real, 
and only kept the restless fingers stilla moment that they might press 
his the closer. lLeolin knelt down ; he put his arm around her, his 
face very near her face. 

‘‘T promise it you,” he softly whispered. ‘It seems, as some of 
you have told me, that I cannot make war with fate—and ‘shat 
appears to have arrayed itself against me for good and all. Hence- 
forth, Anna, the strife shall cease : George’s child shall be at peace, 
for me,” 

A faint joyous cry, and Anna Pomeroy feebly drew his face down 
to hers. 

A few minutes, and she seemed to have fallen into a tranquil 
sleep. Leolin stood by the fire, thinking of the promise he had just 
made, regretting it perhaps in his inmost heart, or, rather, its neces- 
sity, but certainly never intending to retract it. A servant appeared. 

“The Lady of Pomeroy is here, sir. She wishes to see you.” 

“The Lady of Pomeroy! Here?” 

“Yes, sir. She waits in the red-room.” 

Visits from the lady to him were so rare that Leolin could only 
feel surprise. He found Sybilla was attired for walking. 

“‘T have had a summons to the Keep, Leolin,” she began, “ and 
am come to ask you to accompany me. It is urgent.” 

‘A summons to old Jerome ?” he returned, half sarcastically. 

“Jerome brought it me. One is lying there, at the point of death, 
who would see both you and me.” 
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Leolin felt somewhat staggered. “Lying at the Keep!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Who is lying there?” And Sybilla dropped her voice 
to a whisper. 

‘The Lord of Pomeroy.” 

Leolin did not comprehend. He stared at her in amazement and 
confusion. Her countenance was sad, her manner solemn. 

“ He who has been an exile and a wanderer for these nine years, 
Leolin; my brother-in-law and your brother. He is come back 
again, the true and only Lord of Pomeroy, and he is under Jerome’s 
care at the Keep—dying.” 

Leolin, waiting to take in mentally the facts, drew a deep breath. 
‘“‘ Then we were not mistaken- -we knew that Rupert was here, but 
I thought he must have gone again. Oh, how imprudent !—how can 
he have managed to escape detection ? ” 

Three parts dazed, Leolin caught up his hat and walked with 
Sybilla to the Keep in the approaching twilight of the winter after- 
noon. Joan had gone to the convent for the day, but would be home 
. later. In passing along the hollow ground, Leolin turned his head 
from side to side, looking perhaps for the apparition that had a trick 
of showing itself there. Sybilla so interpreted it. 

‘** Ah, Leolin, it is not here to-night. It will soon be laid to 
rest.” 

“With Rupert’s death. That is what some of them have said, I 
hear. When did Rupert come ?—how long ago is it now ?” 

‘Speak of him as the lord, Leolin. I told you, years ago, that 
none else had any legal right to the title.” And Leolin shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Jerome awaited them at the Keep. Leading the way upstairs, he 
held the door of a chamber open for them to pass in. Leolin 
approached the bed : and, very much to his surprise, Major Barkley 
rose from a chair by its side and quitted the room. The windows 
were but narrow slits set in the deep wall, the daylight, besides, was 
growing dim, so that Leolin had to bend over the bed to discern the 
features of him who lay upon it. 

“ Rupert,” he gently said, for one cannot speak angrily to a dying 
man, “* Rupert P 

With a cry that sounded too wild in its terror of astonishment for 
any human cry, Leolin started back. He saw not the handsome 
Rupert lying there; but the white face, the already half-dulled eyes, 
and the imperfect, never-to-be-forgotten lips of Guy, Lord of Pomeroy. 

Sybilla laid her gently-detaining hand on Leolin to reassure him. 
“It is indeed Guy,” she whispered. ‘Guy himself; not Rupert.” 

Utterly confounded, startled, Leolin sank down on the chair from 
which Major Barkley had risen. In a moment such as this even a 
strong man cannot at once collect himself. He was doubting whether 
he was in a dream: he was doubting what was true around him, 
what false: he was doubting whether that, on the bed, was Guy in 
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the spirit, or Rupert in the body with the semblance of Guy’s face. 
In short, he knew not what was, what was not. Guy slowly turned 
on the pillow, and spoke—and the voice was Guy’s, not Rupert’s. 

‘*‘Leolin, my brother!” But Leolin did not answer. 

‘“‘Leolin, you will recognise Guy as the true Lord of Pomeroy,” 
spoke Sybilla, perhaps mistaking the motive of his silence. ‘‘ What- 
ever may have happened, he is such as long as he lives.” 

“Qh yes, yes!” mechanically replied Leolin. ‘Who would 
dispute Guy’s right ?” . 

“Well, Leolin, he has never forfeited it. It was Rupert who was 
killed, not Guy.” 

“I cannot understand,” uttered Leolin, certain contradictions 
presenting themselves to his bewildered mind. 

‘“‘In that scuffle in the haunted room, the one killed was Rupert,” 
she resumed. ‘It was supposed to be the lord, and he was buried 
as the lord ; but it was really Rupert. The lord escaped.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I escaped,” put in Guy, holding out to Leolin his feeble 
hand. ‘ AndI have since been a wanderer and an exile.” 

“TI seem—to be all at sea,” cried Leolin, affectionately clasping the 
hand between his strong palms, as he had but just now clasped his 
wife’s. ‘‘ Rupert killed!—and not yourself! Then why, Guy, did 
you go away ?” 

‘‘ Ah,'it was a mistake,” answered Guy, shaking his head; “I have 
had time to learn it since, and to repent of it. Better that I had 
stood my ground and declared all. It was too late to come back and 
do it. When passion clouds the judgment one is apt to commit acts 
that can never be redeemed ; to enter upon courses that cannot be 
retraced.” 

“ And—you killed Rupert !” 

“Ves, I thought I had good cause. In one sense of the word I 
had rich cause, for how dare a man, above all, a brother, come 
between husband and wife? Rupert was your brother and mine, 
Leolin, the son of our father and mother: nevertheless, I but gave 
him what he merited. I judged so then; I judge so now that I am 
on my dying bed. Let it pass.” 

Yes, yes,” acquiesced Leolin. ‘‘ Let it pass.” 

But the lord’s excitement was rising, and he, despite his own 
words, pursued the topic. Sybilla went round the bed and wiped 
the dew-drops from his brow. 

“Did any young wife of honour ever serve a husband as mine 
served me? And I loved her so! She was as the very apple of my 
eye. Rupert must needs thrust himself between us. He must come 
down to the place and whisper tales to her and set her against me! 
Was it pleasant, think you, to hear that they met in their stolen 
walks almost daily ; that they shut themselves in the Keep to avoid 
my eyes? ‘Those shameful facts became known to me, Then 
I went to John Gaunt and questioned him—your good father, Sybilla, 
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and our ever faithful friend. I asked him why he harboured Rupert, 
who was showing himself to be my bitter enemy. Gaunt, in his 
straightforward way, avowed that Rupert had come to him un- 
expectedly, craving hospitality for a day or two, and that he had 
given him a hearty welcome, unaware of any reason why he should 
not give it. He added that Rupert had stayed longer than was 
expected, but that he believed he was going away that very evening. 
—Will you give me that?” broke off Guy, pointing to a wine glass 
that stood at hand: and Sybilla held it to his lips. 

“I charged Gaunt not to say I had spoken to him,” continued Guy. 
“And I watched. If I found him mooning after my wife again, 
I meant to give him the heartiest thrashing one man can give another. 
I watched; watched all that day and saw nothing: s/e, so far as I 
could make out, did not leave the house. At night, she excused 
herself from the dinner table, and we sat down without her. At first 
I thought nothing ; but, as the dinner went on, a notion crept into my 
mind that she might have stayed away to meet Rupert. Leaving my 
guests, I went to her rooms and could not find her; I went to the 
Keep, but she was not there, Finally, suspicion and rage growing 
stronger and stronger with every minute, I came upon them both in 
the west tower. What sort of a moment do you suppose that was 
for me?” 

Neither of his auditors answered. Sybilla had heard all this before. 

‘* How I could control myself, I know not, but I dd ; and I stood 
there, and watched, and listened. The moonlight streamed into the 
chamber ; it was quite light. They were sitting side by side on the 
old velvet settle, abusing me. For every taunting word that Rupert 
said of me, she had a worse. She was shedding tears, and openly 
lamenting that Rupert had to go away. He sat holding both her 
hands ; presently he bent forward and kissed her. As I am a dying 
man, it is true, Leolin. Kissed her on the cheek. 

“T nearly cried aloud in my agony of passion ; I was feeling for 
my double-barrelled pistol—for I had it with me—when the clock in 
the quadrangle struck out ten. She started to the casement, saying 
something about the lateness of the hour, and Rupert followed her. 
I could not fire then; I meant to do it, Leolin; for I might have 
shot her instead of him: and inthat moment, as I stood waiting, she 
turned and saw me. You know the rest.” 

“‘ J_-yes—I know that one was killed,” hesitated Leolin, feeling 
that he did but very imperfectly know anything. ‘‘ We thought it 
was you.” 

The first ball touched him not; before I could fire again, he had 
sprung upon me, and we had a deadly struggle. In this struggle the 
pistol went off by accident; not of intent, for I could not get my 
hand free to act; and to this moment I do not know whether it was 
any movement on my part or on his, that caused it to go off. Rupert 
fell. I was mad with rage, blind with passion, and I assure you I 
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have not too clear a recollection of what was done. You know what 
my fits of rage would be on occasion, Leolin: I was in the worst 
then that had ever befallen me; mad, I say to you; mad with 
jealousy, with my uncontrollable sense of wrong. I beat him on the 
face with the end of the pistol. I killed him—Z7//ed him.” 

A pause. There was a great deal yet that staggered Leolin. 
‘‘ Of course I can understand,” he said, ‘‘ how easy it was to mistake 
Rupert for you after death, as you were in many respects so much 
alike and the lower part of his face was unrecognisable ; but he wore 
your clothes. And it was by the clothes that people judged.” 

“Not my clothes, Leolin ; he wore his own. It chanced that he 
was in evening dress that night, as I was, he having been dining at 
Knox’s: and black suits, you know are alike. His shirt, you are 
going to say, bore the name and coronet of Guy Pomeroy. True. 
But when he was last staying at the abbey our linen had got mixed, 
through some carelessness of the women; Rupert took some of 
mine with him to London, leaving some of his with me: and— 
was it chance again P—that evening he was wearing mine. How 
did I know it, you ask. I did not know it—how could I have known 
it >—I learnt allsuch details in the days that succeeded.” 

‘But he wore your watch and chain, Guy; your signet ring; 

our a 

’ “Yes, yes,” interrupted Guy. ‘‘ As I looked down on Rupert 
lying in the moonlight, knowing he was dead, a revulsion of feeling 
came over me. Not of sorrow for him; no; but of thought for 
the consequences. For the first time in my life, I went into a panic 
of fear. Would they amg me for this?—the thought, that they 
might, took possession of me. How could I escape, I asked myself; 
what could I do? There flashed through my brain a conviction 
—and no doubt a true one—that had it been Rupert to survive, he 
would have got away to safety much better than I; the Lord of 
Pomeroy was a man of more mark than one of his younger brothers, 
and would be more minutely sought after. Then I thought—look- 
ing upon him—no one can tell now which of us it is, and it shall 
be supposed that it is I who died. Taking off my watch and chain, 
my ring, my studs, I put them upon him; emptying my pockets of 
their contents, I thrust them into his pockets, transferring what he 
had in histo mine. And then I made my escape.” 

‘*To—where ?” asked Leolin, breathlessly. 

“ To the Keep.” 

“But how did you get to the Keep? How ° 

‘* Stay, Leolin; you shall hear that later. I made my escape to 
the Keep ; and Jerome came to me as speedily as he was able, know- 
ing I must bethere. Whilst the abbey was yet in its state of com- 
motion, consequent on finding its lord lying dead in the haunted 
room, Jerome came to me. He brought me food that night; he 
brought me food and clothes during the few days that followed ; 
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and the evening of the grand funeral, my funeral, he quitted the 
abbey for good, and took up his abode here at the Keep. A week 
or two later, when the pursuit after the escaped man—Rupert the 
murderer, as he was being called—was somewhat slackening, I 
ventured on my own escape, and got away.” 

** Unaided ?” 

‘No. Aided by John Gaunt.” 

Leolin, glancing at Sybilla, looked the surprise he felt. 

“ Sitting over our bit of fire hete, the doors barred, the narrow 
windows darkened against peering intruders—though, indeed, little 
can look in save the stars in the sky—I and Jerome held frequent 
consultation - 

“Guy, Guy!” interrupted Leolin, with painful vehemence, “ why 
did you not declare yourself then? It was not too late.” 

‘JT thought it was. Then I should have had to stand my trial ; 
there’s no doubt of it; which I might not have had to do had I 
boldly declared myself at first. I did not relish a trial; I would not 
risk it. Besides, I was still in that state of mind, between rage and 
misery, that I really did not care what became of me; and a life of 
travel in remote lands looked more tolerable to me than one of stag- 
nation, even though I could have reigned again the unmolested 
Lord of Pomeroy. Could I have taken her to my heart again? 
No, never.” 

““T see. Go on, Guy.” 

‘Poor Jerome was worse than I; more timorous. Distress at 
the turn things had taken, suspense, anxiety for my safety, seemed 
to be wearing him toa shadow. Equally afraid of my essaying to 
escape, and of my staying where I was, Jerome was not to be 
envied. ‘You can never attempt to go of yourself, lord,’ he 
would say to me, ‘and I am but a poor weak old man, and of 
what use can I be to you?’ ‘There is a man who could be of 
use,’ I answered Jerome one day, ‘and that’s John Gaunt; and 
I think I'll trust him.’ We did trust him, Leolin: that he would be 
faithful I knew well, whether or not he might be able or willing to 
aid me: and Jerome fetched Gaunt the same night to the Keep. 
You may imagine his surprise.” 

“He did aid you?” 

“With his whole energies. It was Gaunt who arranged every- 
thing: lent me money, took a passage for me in a ship going to 
China—for I chose that place to try first, of all others—and 
drove me away one evening at dusk in his gig, I attired in rough 
clothes, as an under-keeper, with a red woollen cravat bound about 
my throat and mouth.” 

Leolin drew a deep breath of relief. He seemed to see as in 
a picture the peril and the escape. ‘‘And you got safely there, 
Guy ?” 

«Safely there, to Canton; unmolested and unsuspected. I went 
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as a steerage passenger; we thought it best ;“calling myself John 
Cook, and passing as a man who was seeking relatives that had 
settled in China. From Canton I embarked again, and made my 
way to George and his wife in India. You remember, it, Sybilla >— 
the night I came, and how I startled you ?” 

“ Ah, Guy, shall I ever forget it? When the news of the fatal 
affray here came out to us, that Guy had been killed by Rupert, 
and that Rupert had flown from justice, and could never succeed,” 
she added to Leolin, “my husband had no scruple in assuming his 
right, as Lord of Pomeroy. George intended to sell out and come 
home ; but before he made his arrangements for doing it the regi- 
ment was ordered to a remote, uncivilised district that was in a state 
of disturbance, where we found no proper accommodation of any 
kind. Nevertheless, I was glad of the change for myself and the 
two children—we had two then. One evening when Captain Barkley, 
as he was then, was sitting with us in our confined quarters, Moore 
entered, and told George that a man wished to see him—wished 
it very particularly. ‘Who is he, and what is his name?’ said 
George ; so Moore went back to ask the name, and brought word it 
was John Cook. We had been enquiring for a man to do odd jobs 
about the house, and concluded it was one come after the place. 
I said I would go and see what he was like—as he was to be my 
servant more than George’s. There he stood in the twilight ; Rupert, 
as I thought at first. I was not in very strong health then, and I 
sank down on a chair, half fainting at his imprudence, and wondering 
whether we should be able to shield him. ‘How could you come 
here, Rupert ?—how shall we succeed in concealing you?’ I whis- 
pered. ‘It is not Rupert, it is 1?’ he answered, as he unwound 
the handkerchief from his chin, and I knew the voice for Guy’s 
and saw the face. A feeling of bewildered horror came over me, 
I screamed out, and it brought in George and Captain Barkley.” 

“Go on: tell him all,” said Guy. 

*‘ We took you—we took him into the sitting-room,” she resumed 
to Leolin, ‘‘ and there Guy told his tale, Captain Barkley of neces- 
sity becoming a confidant. Guy told us all. How our hearts ached 
for him! Thomas Barkley took up the wrong warmly and clasped 
Guy’s hands, and said that henceforth he should be dear to him as 
a brother.” , 

‘“‘ And a true brother he has been to me to this self-same hour,” 
added Guy: upon which Leolin began to feel somewhat small, as 
he remembered the animosity to that gentleman which he had been 
nourishing. 

“Captain Barkley took Guy that night to his own quarters,” con- 
tinued Sybilla, ‘ passing him off as a servant of his mother’s, 
despatched out to him on a confidential mission ; in private, treating 
him with the deference and consideration due to the unfortunate 
Lord of Pomeroy. We did not intend to keep Guy with us long, 
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neither would he have stayed ; it was too hazardous; but he got an 
attack of fever. We nursed him through it, and then he departed 
again, to be a wanderer, as he expressed it, on the face of the earth. 
He and George made all their necessary confidential arrangements ; 
George remaining ostensibly the Lord of Pomeroy. Guy wanted him 
to accept all the revenues, save a mere pittance for his own support 
—I think you and he nearly quarrelled over that part, did you not, 
Guy ? » 

“‘ Something like it,” answered Guy, a faint smile for the first time 
parting his lips. 

‘It ended in George’s accepting a fourth—I think it was—for our 
own use: the rest, though regularly transmitted to George, was in- 
vested by Major Barkley for Guy. Since George’s death, I have 
retained only the same sum—a fourth. You have wondered, I know, 
at my living so quietly, Leolin,” she added, her eyes seeking his ; 
“you did not know, and I dared not tell you, that the rest went to 
Guy.” 

No, Leolin had not known it; could not have suspected it. He 
was taking shame to himself for the hard thoughts he had given to 
Sybilla. 

** And this accumulation of money will now pass to you, Leolin,” 
put in Guy. ‘“ Barkley has done all that is necessary in readiness for 
the transfer. I always intended it for you: as soon as my death 
takes place it is yours.” 

** You are too generous,” murmured Leolin, the tears rising in his 
eyes. ‘ But surely I have no claim to it ?” 

“Who else has a better? My own child is amply provided for; 
Sybilla will take the whole of the revenues now: she and her 
little son. I went again to India not long before George’s death. 
Ever restless, flying continually from one place to another, never re- 
maining long in one, yearning perpetually for the home and the 
relatives that were never to be mine, my feet turned of themselves 
once more to India and to George.” 

“‘T—I—can’t quite see yet,” burst forth Leolin, to whom a re- 
membrance suddenly suggested itself: and in truth, one unexplained 
puzzle after another crowded so rapidly through his mind as to utterly 
bewilder him. “If Rupert died, as you say, Guy, how could he have 
come over here from Spain in a barque? Hildyard’s head clerk 
made the passage with him.” 

“It was I who came, not Rupert,” answered Guy. “I have heard 
of that from Sybilla. Collins mistook me for Rupert. It was easy 
for him to do so. He knew Rupert well; he did not know me, 
for he had never seen me ; moreover, he believed I was dead. The 
great resemblance deceived him, and he fully thought he saw Rupert. 
Charles Knox mistook me for Rupert the other night, and spoke to 
me.” 

“TI know—I see,” again mused Leolin. ‘ Did you land?” 
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“Of course I did. And made my way here, to Pomeroy. Not for 
the first time or the last, Leolin. Do you wonder that I should 
so yearn after this, my home, that I could not keep altogether away 
from it? Four or five times since my death have I come here.” 

“It was a perilous risk, Guy.” 

“Tt was. But I disguised myself cautiously, and chanced the peril. 
Old Jerome was always on the look out for me, I believe, not know- 
ing when I might appear: wearing his flesh off his bones with terror 
when I was here; inventing excuses to keep people out of the Keep. 
Do you remember his excuse to you, Leolin, not long ago, when you 
«were here before ten o’clock one morning, and nearly pulled the bell 
out ? I was in bed at the time, and had to dress hastily and con- 

.ceal myself—who knew but you might take a fancy to walk up here? 
You asked Jerome what he trembled at: he was trembling for me. 
Poor faithful old man! His has not been a path of roses.” 

* And so, this ghost, that has so terrified the abbey from time to 
time, has been yourself! And you knew this!” he added, turning to 
Sybilla. 

“Certainly I knew it,” she replied. “Stay, Leolin! I see what 
that reproachful look means: you think I ought to have told. But 
I could not: I had given a solemn pledge of secrecy to Guy. Once 
or twice I thought you must have suspected the truth, when I insisted 
upon it that the Jord was the lord still. You could not expect I should 
call the erring Rupert Lord of Pomeroy. At least, you ought not to 
have expected it.” rel ate 

‘‘ How could such a supposition occur to me?” returned SRampert.- a: 

‘“¢T had seen Guy buried with my own eyes; others, as we were led 
to believe, had seen Rupert since, living: the very wildest stretch of 
imagination could never have pictured the truth. Guy, why did you 
show yourself in that manner to terrify us ?” 

“Do you fancy I did it for pleasure ?—or to frighten people?” 
‘asked Guy. ‘No, no. Could mortal man, in fair health, accus- 
tomed to activity, immure himself within the walls of this confined 
Keep every hour of the four-and-twenty? I could not. I was 
obliged to steal out in the dusk and darkness to stretch my limbs, to 
walk the consuming fever out of my frame; and, can you wonder 
that I have frequented that west-tower, whence I could look down 
upon what was once my happy home—upon the servants that were 
once mine—upon, now and again, upon my child ?” 

‘You have frightened some of them nearly to death, Guy.” 

“People don’t die of fright,” he answered. “The mystery will 
shortly be cleared for them, for I am only waiting for death. They 
can make the ghost a joke for the future, Leolin.” 

Leolin bent over his brother, his voice taking a tenderly anxious 
tone. “You talk of dying, Guy, but I know not what disease is 
upon you. Is it incurable? ” 

“Quite incurable. It is an inward complaint, induced by anxiety, 
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mortification, and grief; and it is sometimes lingering in its process, 
as it has been in me.” 

‘* But you should have advice for it.” 

‘‘T have had that. When the symptoms became unmistakable, I 
was in Canada, Barkley with me as usual sy 

“ Barkley seems to have been a true friend to you,” impulsively 
spoke Leolin, the entrance of Jerome affording opportunity for the 
interruption. 

“There is ‘a friend,’ you know, ‘that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’ Barkley has been that friend to me. Only for a short 
while, at times, has he left me since he sold out at George’s death. 
He has gone about with me from place to place at home and abroad, 
shielding me in all ways, looking out for any danger that might be 
ahead. When I have been here, Barkley was not far off. Sybilla is 
giving him house-room now, for my sake. But, about my illness ? 
I was in Canada when the symptoms grew too serious to be neglected ; 
not thinking much of the doctors over there, we came home. Barkley 
took a small furnished house in an obscure part of London, and 
called in the best medical aid to be had, representing me as a friend 
from Australia. My fiat—a speedy death—was soon pronounced, 
Leolin : there was no hope.” 

“No hope!” 

“None. Alleviation there might be, but not cure. We stayed 
there many weeks, indeed months ; everything being done for me 
that could be; the disease, meanwhile, advancing slowly and surely. 
When it had pretty nearly spent itself, when a few weeks, as the 
doctor thought, would bring the end, then I came down here to the 
Keep and Jerome—for I should not like to die away from Pomeroy. 
See what it has made of me!”. he concluded, holding up his wasted 
arm. ‘No ghost was ever thinner than Iam. And I think now you 
have all the explanation, Leolin.” 

‘Not quite,” answered Leolin, running over various itemsin his mind. 
“T have yet to learn how you could get into the west wing at will.” 

The lord looked up at his old servant. ‘Shall we tell him the 
secret, Jerome? In strict usage, according to tradition, it ought to 
be known but to the reigning Lord of Pomeroy.” 

“ Ah, sir, what matters it ?” answered Jerome, not perceiving that 
his master had spoken but in jest. ‘‘ The future Lords of Pomeroy 
will have less cause for secrets, maybe, than some of the past had. 
And Mr. Rupert knew of it.” 

“To his cost and mine,” sighed the lord. ‘‘There is a subterra- 
nean passage, Leolin, from this place, the Keep, to the haunted room 
in the west tower. The entrance to the room is behind the nun’s 
picture ; the panel turns noiselessly. That was how Rupert entered 
that fatal night ; it was how I entered—then, and since. There is a 
set of keys to all the locks in the west wing: the bunch hangs in the 
underground passage.” 
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Leolin turned to Jerome. ‘‘ You knew of this secret communica- 
tion between the Keep and the abbey ?” 

“ Before you were born, sir. My late master, the old lord, was 
anxious on this account that I should live at the Keep. He did not 
want others to find the passage out. But oh!” added the old man, 
lifting his hands in imploring appeal, first to Leolin, then to Sybilla, 
‘‘ won’t you please leave the lord now? This talking and excitement 
may kill him before his time.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
4 | j i” LAID TO REST. 
Ir was Friday and fast day. Father Andrew sat at his frugal dinner : 
two eggs, the loaf and butter, and a potato salad. He was cutting 
a huge slice off the loaf when old Marget came in, her cotton 
gown pinned up round her, her bonnet on hind-before; for she 
often made a cleaning day of fast day, and that was her ordinary 
cleaning costume. 

‘“* Here’s Jerome come across from the Keep, master,” she began : 
‘‘ he wants to have speech of you. I was on my hands and knees, 
stoning the passage flags, with the lower half o’ the house door shut 
and bolted to keep folks out while the flags are wet, when Jerome 
puts his head over the door, shaking the bolt all the while, and says 
he must see you this moment, whether or no. He’s a shaking of 
it still—just as if ’twere a matter o’ life or death.” 

** Let him come in,” said the priest. ‘“ He won’t hurt the flags.” 

Jerome appeared ; some cause of emotion evidently troubling him. 
His face had never looked so haggard or his eyes so anxious. His 
hands shook ; his whisper had a tremor in it 

‘Father Andrew, you must come with me to the Keep. There’s 
no time to lose.” 

‘*What’s up?” asked the father, ready to joke as usual. ‘‘ Have 
you got a goose for dinner, and want me to cut it up and help you eat 
it? I’d like to be at your'service—only i day;Jerome.” 

Jerome’s low voice took a more solemn tone. ‘Father, it is to 
shrive a dead man.” 

‘“* To shrive—what do you say?” wondered the priest, who had 
never known Jerome jest before. 

‘To shrive the erring soul of a dead man, father: a man who has 
been dead to the world more than nine years. I bid you come in 
the name of the Lords of Pomeroy.” 

Father Andrew made short work of his eggs, and departed for the 
Keep with Jerome. On the way, he listened to the brief relation of 
what he thought was the most singular history life had ever furnished. 

“‘T thought how much it could be a ghost,” was the first com- 
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ment he made. ‘ Bless and save us all. The lord alive, and Rupert 
dead !” 

“ Ay,” said Jerome; “‘it’s a grim and droll thing to look back 
upon, sir. While the country, that time, was being scoured for Mr. 
Rupert, he lay mouldering away underground in the Pomeroy vaults ; 
and the lord was hiding at the Keep with me.” 

‘‘ And walked out of it at night to terrify the men and maids! A 
wrong thing, Jerome. I could have supposed Rupert acting so in 
his mischievousness, but not the lord: the one was gay, the other grave.” 

“It was that frightened me more than all,—the walking out,” 
wailed poor Jerome. “But, oh, father, I believe from my heart 
he could not help it; he had to walk about, in his terrible rest- 
lessness. No wonder he was taken for a ghost; ever since that fatal 
night he has been growing more like a shadow day by day. - Every 
time he came back there seemed to be less left of him. What he 
has suffered these nine years, he alone can tell.” 

“Sorrow and grief will change the best of us,” remarked the 
priest. ‘ Especially if remorse be added. Poor Guy !” 

‘‘ Blame him not, father,” entreated the.old man, lifting his care- 
worn face. ‘* True, it was not right to kill his brother; wretchedly 
wrong : but it may be—it may be ? 

‘‘ May be what ?” cried the priest, as Jerome hesitated. 

“That what happened at that time could not be gone aside from 
by him or by her—the lord and his wife. The prediction had to be 
worked out. Her light and foolish conduct, and his revenge upon 
it, might have been but just a part of it—of the fate that was hang- 
ing over them both—over all the Pomeroys.” 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense, old Jerome,” rebuked Father Andrew. 

Down by the bedside, her eyes streaming bitter tears, her hand 
locked in her dying brother’s, knelt Joan Pomeroy. It was the day 
following the one told of in the last chapter, and the lord’s last day 
of life. That but a very few short hours of that life remained to 
him now, was only too apparent. 

“To have hidden yourself from us to the last, Guy!” reproach- 
fully sobbed his sister in her bitter grief. ‘To have allowed others 
—Sybilla—and Major Barkley—and Jerome, strangers by blood—to 
know that you were in life, even to see you at will, and to keep it 
from us /” 

“‘ They knew it before, Joan ; I could not help myself,” murmured 
Guy. ‘It was too dangerous a secret to be disclosed.” 

That had passed when Joan was first brought in earlier in the 
morning: but she had never risen from her knees, her scalding tears 
had not ceased to flow. Leolin was there, also Sybilla; and now 
appeared Father Andrew, more filled with wonder than he had ever 
been before. Major Barkley stood at the foot of the bed. 

A question had arisen in some of their minds during the night. 
Leolin put it to his brother. 
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“Guy, is it to be made known—the fact that it was you who 
lived—that Rupert died? Would you like that it should be?” 

Something like a smile actually flitted over the lord’s face. “ By 
to-morrow morning I shall be dead as Rupert—what then can it 
matter to me? It must be made known for the sake of the 
young Rupert’s rights. They will now be indisputable. A few 
hours more, and he will be the true legitimate Lord of Pomeroy. 
Leolin, your opposition must cease.” 

“TJ thought Rupert was alive, you see,” stammered Leolin, 
feeling a great and sudden shame, he could hardly tell why, for 
his machinations against the child. 

‘¢ And what though he had been?” retorted Guy, with a touch of 
his old sternness. ‘‘ You did wrong, Leolin—and it has not served 
you. However, the past is past. Sybilla, Rupert is a brave boy. 
He will make a more worthy lord than some of us Pomeroys made, 
if all tales be true.” 

‘*‘ Heaven grant him grace to be all he ought to be!” fervently 
aspirated Sybilla. ‘It is the one great aim of my life, under God 
and the Church, to make him such.” 

‘Ay; Isaw that in India. I loved him, too, the brave, right- 
hearted little lad. Tell him that poor John Cook, to whose bed he 
used to bring his pretty picture books during that fever time, and 
his pretty loving prattle, was his Uncle Guy. He will be a good and 
true-hearted man; a noble chieftain: Jerome here has sung his 
praises to me. Sypbilla, is it true that he and my child are attached 
to each other ?” 

“Very much indeed,” she answered, after a moment’s pause of 
surprise. ‘‘ But, Guy—if I, pardon me, catch arightly the drift of 
your thoughts—I would remind you that because they are attached 
as children, it does not follow that they will be as man and 
woman.” 

‘*T know that,” he faintly replied, for his artificial strength, called 
forth by excitement, was failing; ‘“‘I was but glancing at a remote 
contingency. The child assures the world, I hear, that she is to be 
the future Lady of Pomeroy. Should the childish love, now ex- 
isting between them, grow into reality later, you will not set your face 
against it, against my child, Sybilla, from remembrance of her 
mother’s sin?” 

“Oh Guy, how could you think there was need to ask it? Indeed, 
you have my hearty promise. I love Mary.” 

“It was but folly in your wife, Guy!” pleaded Joan, lifting her 
tear-stained face, in excuse for Alice. 

‘And what, but sin, is such folly as that?” was Guy’s stern 
reproof. ‘It was sinto me; sin in /er; for, in regard to our wives, 
you knew, and she knew, a Pomeroy had ever been held as sans 
peur et sans reproche: and it led to sin, and crime, and misery. Do 
not excuse her to me, Joan.” 
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“You will see your wife, won’t you, Guy?” again pleaded Joan, 
who was always for peace. 

“You may bring her to see me when I am dead. I wish her 
no ill; let her convince herself that the ghost was myself, and so her 
terror will subside. No more argument, Joan; I will not hear it.” 

‘Only just to speak your forgiveness,” implored Joan. “ It will 
be such a comfort to her.” 

‘* She has my forgiveness ; tell her that. To meet would bring 
only pain to both ; I think I can safely say so; and, what end would 
it answer ? I will not see my wife—as you call her—again in life. I 
saw her the other night, you know, in the haunted room; looked 
at her well by the matches I lighted; ay, and touched the hands 
which she had just sent through the pane of glass. Even then, 
she only came up because she thought it was Rupert.” 

* To warn him, Guy.” 

‘Just so; to warn him; I think nothing else. No, she and I will 
not meet ; and, remember, she must know nothing until I am dead. 
Then give her my forgiveness, Neither will I have my child brought 
here ; better not, for her sake.” 

“Oh, Guy! Would you deprive yourself of giving Mary a last 
embrace ?” 

Guy’s heart heaved with emotion. ‘“ Better not, Joan. See what 
an object I look now; I should only startle her. No: I have borne 
a great deal of late years, and I can bear that. I have left a long 
letter for her. Tell her that her papa loved her always; that he has 
had nothing else to love, save her, for years and years. And now— 
if you please—I would—be left—left with Father Andrew. I am 
growing faint.” 

“ Leolin, shall it not be peace between us at last?” whispered 
Sybilla, as they went out, her sweet eyes seeking his. And Leolin’s 
answer was to put his hand frankly into hers. 

“Tt is of no use striving against fate, Sybilla,” he said. ‘ Your 
child must be the undisputed lord now, and no wish of mine and 
no scheming can alter it. But I no longer have the wish. Last 
evening, before I heard the startling fact of Guy’s return, I had 
promised my wife never again to take act or part against Rupert. I 
may love the boy yet. I might have loved him before, but that I 
steeled my heart against him.” 

“And I may be truly, really, friendly with your wife ?” 

**T hope you will be. Come with me and see her now. Sypbilla,” 
he added with emotion, “knowing what I now know, I can only 
apologise to you for the past ; and I do so with all my heart. Every 
moment’s reflection brings to me a greater sense of shame for the 
part I have acted.” 


With the grey light of morning, Mrs. Pomeroy, in much wonder- 
ment and dread, was taken by Joan and Sybilla to the Keep. Guy, 
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Lord of Pomeroy, lay there, dead now. Sybilla, with her woman’s 
heart, had prepared Alice as gently as she knew how for what she 
was to see: nevertheless, when brought face to face with him who 
had once been her husband, she started back, as Leolin had done, 
with a cry of horror. 

‘There is no cause for fear,” spoke Sybilla. ‘‘He is at rest at 
last—gone to rest and peace. He bade us say that you have his full 
forgiveness for the past, his good wishes for the future.” 

“* And—he—has only died now?” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
could not at once realise the stupendous facts. 

“Only now. He died at dawn this morning. It was Rupert who 
died on that fatal night; not Guy.” 

*‘ And he has been still the Lord of Pomeroy!” breathed Alice ; 
her mind all confused. ‘‘None other had a right to be. AndI 
might have continued to be the Lady.” 

Nobody answered ¢/is. Even Father Andrew, who had mostly a 
kind word for all, stood with folded arms and bent brow. Poor thing, 
she had probably meant nothing by the remark. 

‘“‘ Why did you bring me here ?” she asked, with a burst of tears. 

**To see him,” compassionately spoke Sybilla. ‘‘To show you 
that what has startled you—and others—so much of late, was him- 
self, not his spirit. He wished you to be convinced of that.” 

“‘ Better touch him, madam,” put in superstitious old Jerome, 
when she was at length turning away from the sight, her sobs nearly 
choking her. ‘It is said that if we touch the dead we don’t dream 
of them: better just touch him.” 

Alice Pomeroy put out her hand and laid it upon poor Guy’s cold 
forehead. But she could not bring him back to life, or restore the 
happiness of which she had deprived him ; she could not hear him 
speak the forgiveness she had long unconsciously yearned for. 


What a commotion it was that set in at Abbeyland! The inhabi- 
tants ran up in excited groups to gaze at the gloomy ensign hoisted 
half-mast high at the abbey, and to listen to the marvellous news 
that it floated for Guy, Lord of Pomeroy. Sure never was so won- 
derful a romance enacted in history. 

They saw him as well as heard of him. Guy lay in state in the 
chapel from the day of his death until his interment, and all the 
world went to look at him. The poor battered face, Ais supposed 
face, had been covered up that other time ; now it was open to view ; 
the well-remembered, never-to-be forgotten face of Guy of Pomeroy. 

The funeral ensued. Once more, and in one sense for the second 
time, Guy Pomeroy was consigned to the vaults of his forefathers ; 
not with the former honours, the stately grandeur given to him before— 
or, rather, in reality, to Rupert. This ceremony was of the simplest. 
But the crowds assembled to witness it were almost beyond pre- 
cedent, for the wonder had been made known everywhere. The 
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circumstances attending that other time were miraculously great, but 
these were greater. 

It took place on New Year’s Day. A bright day for the in- 
auguration of the coming year. The ground was glistening with a 
sprinkling of snow that had fallen in the early morning, the sun shone 
in the clear sky. A contrast to it all looked that dark procession 
winding out of the abbey, bearing in its midst the velvet-covered 
bier. Following close upon it, in right of his position as head of the 
house, walked the young Lord of Pomeroy; behind him came Mary, 
led by her Uncle Leolin; then Major Barkley. Jerome, weeping 
bitter tears, headed the attendants. And the death-flag, for the last 
time in this history, waved over the gates of Pomeroy. 


(Zo be continued.) 


reals 


LINES. 
‘Give me my youth again.” -GOETHE. 


Restore my youth! oh sad appeal and vain ; 

Its rosy dawn, its sunbeams and its flowers, 

Its happy dreaming, give me back again 

Its very sorrows, brief 4s summer showers, 

The light and shadow of its golden hours ; 
Give me my youth again! 


Restore my youth ! when in the pleasant shade 

Of jleaves, in all their flush of summer pride, 

I lay at ease within the flowery glade 

Byjwhite and odorous blossoms canopied, 

And pictured hopes that long, long since have died ; 
Give me my youth again ! 


Restore my youth ! when to the myriad stars, 

My child-eyes turned in solemn marvelling 

Andjdreamed that, throned within their golden cars, 

Bright spirits swept the heavens on starlit wing. 

Now, now, my soul too much to earth doth cling ; 
Give me my youth again ! 


Restore my youth ! my youth that is no more, 

Its promise dimmed, its simple faith turned cold ; 
Hushed the familiar tones it knew of yore: 
The‘day-light glory shades of night enfold, 

Now that my heart in sorrow hath grown old ; 


Give me my youth again ! 
Ay Aa Tee 





BALZAC AND HIS PUBLISHERS. 


# O be celebrated and to be beloved,” the sole and immense 
desire of Honoré de Balzac—a desire which very few have 
been able to realise—was in his case distinctly fulfilled long before 
the close of a life made up of vicissitudes, storms, privations, 
quarrels—a life of indefatigable labour, and whose end, so pre- 
mature and so grievous, was lamented, in spite of many jealousies, 
almost as a national calamity. 

He died in all the force of his vigorous nature, younger than many 
a young man, regretted by his friends and by his enemies, pathetically 
resigned to his fate, although he had barely begun to taste the 
sweetness of that renown for which he had so laboriously struggled ; 
and, in direct contrast to Chateaubriand, taking the literary world 
by a sad surprise, and his own domestic world by a grief for which 
his biographers have not yet found adequate words. 

Victor Hugo, in the funeral oration which he spoke over his grave, 
pronounced the intellect of Balzac to have been sovereign and splendid. 
Classing together his many works he described them as forming but 
one single work, ‘‘living, luminous, profound,” wherein the whole of 
the civilised life of the day was to be seen coming and going with a 
force and reality which was felicitously united to the terrible and the 
strange ; a work which was the simultaneous fruit of observation and 
fancy, uniting into one harmonious whole the true, the natural, the 
trivial, the material ; in which the author, knowing how to sound the 
innermost recesses of heart and brain, every weakness, every form of 
sorrow and suffering common to frail humanity, was yet enabled, by 
one plunge of his free and vigorous nature, to emancipate himself 
from the morbid studies which produced melancholy in Molitre, and 
misanthropy in Rousseau. 

The praise is extreme ; and it is quite possible that Balzac was in 
some degree indebted for so high a panegyric to the vivid regret which 
his survivors, men of his own stamp, would generously feel when the 
light of genius is prematurely extinguished. The book was not yet 
finished—the brilliant intelligence was luminous as ever—the bold 
hand unshaken. ‘The last volume of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine ” had 
still to be written. 

The energy of will and patience expended upon twenty years of 
incessant composition exhausted a naturally robust constitution. At 
various periods of his life he denied himself both food and sleep, 
‘with a persistence which could not fail to tell fatally upon the strongest 
. physical powers ; and however fertile the brain which could produce, 
between the years of 1827 and 1848, ninety-seven novels, and this 
without the assistance of a secretary, or any help in the correction of 
proofs, it is a fact, although apparently a contradiction, that the work 
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of composition was with De Balzac extremely difficult and laborious. 
It was not possible to him to unite literary industry with a normal 
and necessary amount of rest. For whole months together he would 
deprive himself of fresh air, writing steadily for sixteen or seventeen 
hours out of the twenty-four, his door closed to his most intimate 
friends, and every letter set aside unopened, until such time as the 
work upon which he was engaged should be completed. 

His manner of composition was somewhat peculiar. Before 
writing a single line of his book he had arranged everything in his 
head—subject, plot, incidents, episodes. He had fixed upon the 
spot where the scene was to be laid, and minutely settled how it was 
to be described. He had fixed everything in his mind with a tact 
peculiar to himself. It was his creation, solely his; and he would 
embellish it with exclusively jealous care. He had already drawn the 
likenesses of all the personages who lived in his imagination, and had 
endowed them with characteristic traits. He placed, dressed, 
adorned them—making them act according to the réle which he had 
assigned to each. All this before he had taken up a pen. 

Doubtless the work was unformed, but it existed. The pen with him 
was only a tool, a mere agent employed for matters of detail. At last 
he wrote, his rapid hand flew over the paper, and all in a breath he 
arrived at the end of his work. It was not yet the work itself, but 
it was a highly-finished sketch. Upon this sketch he then began 
the toil of corrections and alterations, more laborious than it is 
possible to conceive. Not only erasures in words and sentences, but 
whole chapters changed or suppressed to make way for other chapters, 
or new ones supplied which he might judge necessary to lead up to a 
change of incident, or to explain a passage which might otherwise be 
obscure. In this toil without end the pages would become a sort of 
shuffle at cards, which may be systematically arranged by a skilful 
hand whilst apparently mixing them together. A chapter, prepared 
originally for the middle or the end of the work, would be transferred 
to the beginning; whilst various others would undergo a contrary 
arrangement. New passages would have to be written in order to 
adjust these alterations in the chasse croisee of material. Fragments 
of incontestable value would be put in the background to make room 
for others which had been primarily dismissed. Such and such a 
description or scene, traced with excessive labour and care, would be 
cut to pieces or pared away like bits of marble—banished—tecalled 
—then definitely abandoned. 

It is only after this laborious work, or rather this series of labours, 
that the manuscript is supposed to be ready : but it will presently be 
seen what this deimg ready really means. The author gives it to the 
printer: the workmen receive it: they cannot read it—they hesitate 
—they spell—they guess at words only half written, and words which 
are not written at all. This is doubtless difficult, but it is nothing 
compared with what is to follow. The work of typographical com- 
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position is at last completed, and has to be passed under the eyes of 
a corrector, who; in concert with a man who holds the manuscript, 
reads it if he can, and corrects it as best he may. He corrects and 
renders readable what was not so before. 

When this is done, a new proof arranged in columns is sent to the 
author. He can now read his own prose in printed characters. For 
any other author this would be an advanced—a nearly finished work ; 
but, far from this, it is only now that a labour begins of which no one 
but De Balzac ever had any experience before. Between almost 
every phrase new phrases are inserted; between every word new 
words are added; in this manner a line may become a page, a page 
may become a chapter; one chapter may make two or three or four 
chapters, a quarter or a third of a volume. The margins, the inter- 
vals between the columns grow covered with corrections, erasures, 
and interpolations; a sinuous line indicates to the printers the route 
which they are intended to take ; another line traces the route to a 
new line. They all cross and recross one another in a desperate 
manner ; it is a tissue of lines, a chaos which is hardly like any- 
thing in the whole world except the proof which preceded it and 
the proof which is to follow; a spider’s web, but far more compli- 
cated ; a labyrinth which appears at first to be without beginning or 
end, but over which the printers, who know their man, triumph in 
time—in much more time than it would take to compose three times 
as long a work. From this peculiarity of composition arose no end 
of quarrels with editors, publishers, proprietors of reviews, who had to 
pay enormous extra charges for corrections. Buloz, the editor of the 
Revue de Paris, once attempting a remonstrance, and complaining ‘You 
are bent, then, upon ruining me, M. de Balzac?” the angry author 
furiously replied, ‘‘ Take fifty francs a page and leave me in peace !” 

The room dedicated in his later years to this literary treadmill— 
the description of which is thus graphically given by the man who 
was best acquainted with Balzac’s literary life, M. de Werdet—was 
luxurious in the extreme: a green carpet thick as the moss in a wood- 
land glade, covered the floor ; an ebony cabinet, containing a choice 
collection of rare and precious books magnificently bound, filled the 
whole length of the room. Opposite, between the windows, which 
were so softly shaded as to produce, even at mid-day, nothing but a 
“dim religious light,” was a statuette of Napoleon, given to 
De Balzac by the artist, who had intended it to replace the broken 
image in the Place Vendéme. He had pasted a paper on the hilt 
of the sword, and written on it: 


“ That which he failed to accomplish with the sword I will complete 
with the pen. HONORE DE Batzac.” 


The author of the “Comédie Humaine,” with a truly national 
self-glorification, sincerely believed himself to be as great, if not a 
greater, man than Napoleon. 
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Upon the chimney-piece stood a bronze clock and two large 
porcelain vases : a little table by the side of the fire was covered with 
souvenirs, a perfect arsenal of trifles and curiosities ; and the comfort 
of the whole was completed by an arm-chair and a writing-table. 
Here, in the most absolute solitude and peace, with drawn curtains 
and shutters hermetically closed, lighted by four wax candles, 
De Balzac wrote, and wrote, and wrote, his pen flying over the paper 
with extraordinary rapidity. His dress was a long white robe like 
that of a Dominican Friar, fastened round the waist by a chain of 
Venetian gold, to which was suspended a paper knife and a huge 
pair of scissors. 

Very different from these luxurious surroundings was the miserable 
attic where the young Honoré—his legs enveloped in a patched 
cloak, his shoulders covered by an old maternal shawl, a cap Dan- 
tesque in appearance, and of which Madame de Balzac alone pos- 
sessed the pattern, his coffee-pot on one hand, his inkstand onthe 
other—first began his literary career, labouring hard to cudgel forth 
an idea out of the still arid and stony fields of thought which later 
on he found so fertile and so rich! Nothing: possibly more humble 
than this attic, whose gloomy windows looked out upon the courts of , 
neighbouring houses ; whose walls of a dingy yellow were painted 
with poverty and dirt; whose roof was slanting ; whose disjointed 
slates let in the sky: hardly room for a bed, a table, and a chair! 
Under the name of Raphael, in the “‘ Peau de Chagrin,” Balzac thus 
describes his domicile, and adds :—‘“ For three whole years I lived 
in this aerial sepulchre, working night and day without rest, but with 
an enjoyment I cannot describe! It seemed to me that study was 
the loveliest theme—the happiest solution of human life! Thecalm 
and silence necessary to the scholar possess I know not what of 
sweet and intoxicating ; the sanctum itself bestows a sort of magic 
on all that it contains. The miserable table on which I wrote, the 
brown sheepskin which covered it, my piano, my bed, my arm-chair, 
the irregularities of the paper on the wall, every bit of my furniture, 
everything surrounding me, took life and became my humble friends, 
the silent witnesses of my future good fortune! How often have I 
communicated to them my very soul! How often whilst allowing 
my eyes to rest upon a bit of broken beading have I discovered new 
developments in a plot; a striking proof of a new system; happy 
words in which to render almost inexplicable thoughts !” 

“You have mistaken your vocation, Honoré,” said M. de Balzac, 
when, after nearly two years spent in the wretched lodging just 
described, half starved and worn out with unsuccessful efforts at 
literary success, he returned, a shadow, to the paternal roof. ‘“ Your 
attempts to create a name for yourself are evidently fruitless. You are 
now twenty-five. You have no position. Your work does not supply you 
with the mere necessities of life. You are ona wrong track, and it is 
time that you should consider seriously what is to become of you.” 
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Such incontestable remarks were not to be gainsaid. The young 
author gave up the pen. He became the partner of M. Barbier in a 
printing-office. He was full of schemes, full of energy, full of hope 
—but this speculation also failed. He returned to his novels, deeply 
in debt. ‘Les Chouans,” the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne,” and the 
‘‘Femme de Trente Ans,” fixed upon him the eyes of the literary world. 
He continued to write with ever-increasing literary success. 

No author ever understood better than Balzac how to make a bar- 
gain for his works. For some of the earlier ones he stipulated that 
he should be able to dispose of them three months after publication. 
With different publishers he would make different arrangements ; 
sometimes allowing a year, sometimes more or less, for the sale of a 
particular book. Under such conditions ‘‘Seraphita” was to have 
been published in the Revue de Paris, although many quarrels were 
constantly taking place on the subject, M. Buloz being justly 
irritated at the perpetual delays of the author, and having taken occa- 
sion to remark that it was hardly worth while to take so much time 
over a book which the public could never understand, and which he 
very probably did not understand himself ! 

Similar arrangements were being made for ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” 
one of his best productions, when the author discovered a proceed- 
ing on the part of the editor of the Revue which he resented as 
unjustifiable. 

Having according to his usual original fashion desired that the 
first proofs should be printed with large margins, with a view to 
alterations and corrections, these unfinished slips were sold to a 
French paper publisher in St. Petersburg, by which means the 
romance, or rather the first sketch of the romance, was read in 
Russia before it was ready for publication in France. But how 
maimed and disconnected! Incomplete chapters; sentences with- 
out beginning or end! Interpolations, additions—there appeared 
to be two authors employed upon the same composition, one in 
Paris, who was giving himself infinite labour and pains to attain clear- 
ness and perfection; the other in Russia, who appeared wholly 
regardless both of reason and. common sense! De Balzac flew to 
his publisher with all the eloquence which can be given by fury, 
and a lawsuit followed in which the author not only came off 
victorious, but obtained the whole sympathy of public opinion. No 
sooner was his triumph assured than he shut himself up in his 
study, and composed in the space of forty-eight hours an introduction 
to the “ Lys dans la Vallée,” which contained an honest history of the 
transaction, and a somewhat fiery reply to the unjustifiable attacks of 
which he had been the object. ‘I have been represented,” he wrote, 
“as a man without faith and without principle—something between 
a literary Bedouin who lives on what he can get, sells books, 
pockets the price, but never writes them, and the adventurer who, 
like my adversary, sells what does not belong to him. It has been 
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said that I have sold one work to two publishers; but that scandal 
was soon set down by the men of mark in whose presence it was 
uttered. The fact is that there are a good many people in the world 
whose sole occupation is to repeat these idiotic mistakes, and as I 
have fewer friends than there are idiots, I find it necessary to declare 
that should anybody be deceived by caricatures, misrepresentations, 
miserable little journals and lies of any sort, and should attribute 
to me a colossal fortune, palaces, marvels—I know not what—that 
I am nothing but a poor author, preoccupied with my pen, working 
hard at a long story which may turn -out either good or bad, but at 
which I work of necessity and without cause for shame, as Rossini 
wrote operas and Du Ryer translations ; that I live a solitary life, 
that I have a few faithful friends, and that if I come of an old 
French family it is not my fault!” 

To this he adds, that “tired of quarrels and misunderstandings for 
which both sides may mutually be to blame, an author being fre- 
quently as unsupportable to the publisher as the publisher is to the 
author, I have made choice of one sole publisher, of M. Werdet, 
who unites in himself all the conditions of activity, intelligence, and 
probity to be desired for the office ; and it is probable that the friendly 
relations which ought to exist between an author and his publisher 
will never be troubled, since, besides the qualities I have named, 
M. Werdet is full of heart and delicacy of feeling, as all men of 
letters will be ready to acknowledge.” 

“ Merci, De Balzac! mille fois merci!” exclaims the long-suffer- 
ing M. Werdet himself, in answer to this announcement. “You 
recompense me for all my devotion, all my fanatical admiration, not 
only for your works, but for yourself. You realise, proprio motu, the 
greatest, the most ardent of my desires! You proclaim me your sole 
and only publisher ! encore une fois merci!” 

Unfortunately, the realisation of this supreme and ardent desire 
brought the too grateful Werdet into a great deal of trouble. He 
himself is forced to acknowledge, in spite of his “‘ fanatical admiration,” 
that there weretwo De Balzacs. The man such as he came from the 
hands of his Creator—good, generous, a heart of gold—and the man 
an egotist, who was corrupted by contact with the world. From 
thence a continual mixture of good and bad passions: on one side 
every good quality, friendship, and generosity of sentiment pushed 
to the very extreme; on the other, villainous faults, regretable weak- 
nesses, pride, vanity, an’ inordinate love of money, an insatiable 
eagerness in the pursuit of it. 

Returning to the history of “Seraphita,” which M. Werdet 
eventually bought of M. Buloz, he soon found that his favourite author 
was not very easy to deal with. It took more than a year to induce 
him to finish it, but he does De Balzac the justice to say that he 
fairly endeavoured to do so, but whether from the weariness of an 
overtaxed brain, or from the work having been suggested to him 
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rather than the creation of his own spontaneous fancy, the effort 
appeared to be hopeless. One morning, nine months after the 
bargain had been made, he appeared before Werdet, his hands 
empty of manuscript, his countenance haggard, complaining of 
nights of study and an obstinate battle with his imagination; that 
his brain was empty, his fancy dry. ‘In vain I take a hundred 
cups of coffee nightly; nothing is of any use. I am a lost man!” 
The unhappy publisher was petrified with this confession, all the 
more so when De Balzac went on to say that nothing but change of 
scene could restore his failing faculties, that he must travel, must 
see new countries—must, in fact, have the loan of two thousand 
francs ! . 

“‘ And what then is to become of me ? Who will finish ‘Seraphita’ ? 
Alas, I see Buloz was right when he said you would ruin me!” 

‘On the contrary! In spite of Buloz and his idiotic predictions, 
I will be the making of you. I will not only return with ‘ Seraphita,’ 
but with another book. I have it in my mind. ‘Mémoires de 
Deux Jeunes Marriées,’” 

De Balzac started, and for months M. Werdet had nothing but 
the bare glory and honour of his office. He began to think his pet 
author a little too fantastic, a little too tyrannical, a little too exigeant, 
when a letter, dated from Vienna, revived his hopes. ‘ Seraphita ” 
was finished. ‘‘ The Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Marriées ” very nearly 
so. All would have been well had it not been for the postscript :— 
‘Apropos. My dear friend, I have no money. I have drawn 
fifteen hundred francs on Rothschild. You will receive a bill pay- 
able at ten days’ sight.” 

“Delenda est Carthago,” said Cato to the Senate. ‘You will 
ruin Werdet,” said Buloz, prophetically. But it was too late to draw 
back ; the fortunes of the publisher were bound up in those of the 
author, and the weakest went to the wall. The fifteen hundred 
francs were paid at sight, and De Balzac returned from Germany 
without any manuscripts at all, but he brought M. Werdet a few 
Viennese curiosities. On another occasion Balzac announced his in- 
tention of taking the diligence to Nemours, in order to compose in 
the quiet of the country a romance long promised, ‘‘Sceur Marie des 
Anges.” ‘You must lend me five hundred francs—you remember 
I promised you the novel ?” 

‘Quite true. Three years ago!” 

‘‘ Well ; in fifteen days you shall have the manuscript, from the 
title-page to the end.” 

Werdet advanced the sum required, and in fifteen days received 
the following :— 

‘ Maitre Werdet. I have finished ‘Sceur Marie des Anges.’ I dare 
not confide the MS. to the diligence. Join me at once, and you 
shall receive it. Be at Nemours at two o’clock. I will meet you. 

** DE BaLzac.” 
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A few hours’ journey, and at the end a completed manuscript ! 
What could be more promising—more satisfactory? The publisher 
arrived at the appointed place at the appointed hour. Balzac was 
there, and met him with shouts of his noisy, immoderate laughter. 

‘*Manuscript? There is no manuscript! What, fag oneself to 
death under green trees? The idea is ridiculous! But I knew 
you wanted fresh air and a day in the country.” 

And they passed a delightful day, but the ‘“Sceur Marie des 
Anges,” so long paid for in advance, did not return with M. Werdet 
to Paris. 

On his return from Germany, Balzac plunged into the pomps and 
vanities of the Parisian world, working little or not at all, and leading 
a life of dissipation and prodigality which threw all who were con- 
nected with him into a sort of despair. There were only two men 
who could cope with him, Alphonse Sevapeur and Charles Gosselin. 
And as a matter of course he hated both most cordially. His then 
sole publisher, Werdet, felt himself forced at last to resign that once 
enviable distinction. After two-and-twenty years’ patience and 
loyalty, he gave way to a disappointment he could no longer disguise, 
and after a scene of violent reproach, and even of menace, the con- 
nection was dissolved. Fifty-four volumes of Balzac’s novels, the 
best of his works, were sold to M. Béthune, Werdet retiring with the 
sum of 63,000 francs. 

The days were fast approachirg during which the last act of his 
own life drama would have to be played out, when the great novelist 
conceived what he himself described as the “‘ audacious” project of 
publishing a complete edition of his works under the title of the 
“‘ Comédie Humaine,” classed in the following series :— 

Scénes de la Vie Privée ; Scénes de la Vie Parisienne ; Sctnes de 
la Vie Critique ; Scénes de la Vie Analytique ; Scénes de la Vie de 
Campagne; Scénes de la Vie Militaire; Scénes de la Vie de Province. 

‘* Audacious,” repeats M. Cayla; and yet these works represented 
the whole of modern society. The scheme was gigantic, the concep- 
tion possibly too ambitious ; but there is nothing moderate, there is 
nothing that is not excessive in temperaments of high intelligence 
and strong sensibility. It was not permitted him to bring the whole 
to a perfect end; but the “ Comédie Humaine,” with all its mistakes, 
its exaggerations, its shortcomings, remains a prodigy of patient imagi- 
nation, fine and delicate observation, and profound knowledge of 


sad and erring human nature. 
C. E. MEETKERKE. 





THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


I. 


STRANGE race are the Charcoal-burners. Living apart 

among the woods, in huts roughly put together, and rarely 
mixing with the denizens of town or village, they seem, by their wild 
ways, to be a link between the old savage times and the modern days 
of civilization. They are a solitary people, pursuing their calling in 
the loneliest glades of the forest, never seeking to associate with 
others, never seeking to change their manners and modes of living, 
never assimilating themselves to the refinements, the religions, or the 
culture around them. Some say they never go to Mass, and all 
their baptisms (if any) and all their marriages are settled by laws of 
their own. At all events, they marry only among themselves ; the 
reason, perhaps, being that to the rest of the community they are 
pariahs, with whom a man would be ashamed to connect himself. 

Strange tales have reached my ears of the savagery of the Charcoal- 
burners. 

“Their children are as untaught and wild as young wolves,” said 
one. ‘‘ They attend no school, they go to no church.” 

“Their dwellings are foul with smoke and dirt,” cried another. 
“No doors, no windows, no chimney, and as to water, they can’t 
understand the use of it. In fact, they live like savages.” 

“‘ And why do they live such a strange life ?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know. They have always done it. They lived like that 
hundreds of years ago, and they live so still.” 

This was the answer I invariably received. No one seemed to 
possess any deeper knowledge; so I was fain to put up with the 
scanty information I could get. And, indeed, this is all I know of 
the Charcoal-burners to this day, for their huts lay so far in the 
recesses of the forest, that I never found time to pay them a visit, 
and prove, by the evidence of my own senses, whether the strange 
tales told me of their savage lives were too highly coloured or not. 

I could fancy that in the lonely glades of that great wooded belt 
which stretches into the Black Forest, a race of men might grow 
savage. And finding themselves despised and shunned, they might 
learn, on their side, to contemn the civilization and the religion of 
those who scorned them. But would this make them wicked? 
Surely in the green, quiet cloisters of the wood, in the long, leafy 
naves of this great temple, in its shadowy and arched choir, the 
human soul was more attuned to worship the holy and the pure than 
in the city, where sin walks unabashed, insolent, and loud. 

“You wanted to see a Charcoal-burner,” said Madame Roditre 
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to me one morning. ‘‘ Well, here comes the charrette of Pierre, 
the Charcoal-burner. Now you can talk to him, monsieur, if you 
will.” 

I ran out into the road, and followed the wheels of the cart till 
they stopped at the grocer’s door. Then a tall, spare man, with 
iron-grey hair, sprang to the ground, and entered the shop. His face 
was hard and bronzed, the features good, the eyes piercing, the 
cheeks thin and hollow, with mouth firm, and grave to such a strange 
degree that it seemed zever to have smiled. It was this which gave 
to his face a peculiarity so remarkable that I could not refrain from 
watching him almost rudely. He took no notice, however, of my 
steady gaze, as, with a singular display of memory, he enumerated 
the puzzling varieties of articles required by the community, whose 
commissioner he was. For all these things he had a pile of little 
packets, each containing money, and to my surprise he made no single 
error either in the reckoning of this, or in the name of the person 
to whom it belonged, 

“I am astonished you should trouble yourself to remember all 
this,” said I. ‘* Why not write it down ?” 

‘‘ Monsieur, I cannot write,” returned the Charcoal-burner, gravely. 
‘*We cannot learn writing in the woods; we must trust to our 
memories. The memory of a Charcoal-burner is good,” he added. 

He said this with a sudden flash in his fierce eyes, while there fell 
on his face an expression of hate and suffering indescribable. 

‘‘That man has a history, and a strange one,” I thought, as I 
watched the shadow of pain come over his hard features, and leave 
them as composed and passionless as before. 

** How old should you think Pierre to be?” asked the grocer, in 
his usual mincing voice, as the Charcoal-burner strode away to help 
Adolphe, the shopman, to stow the packages in the cart. 

‘“‘T should think him between fifty and sixty,” I answered. 

The grocer chuckled with delight at this reply. 

‘Why, ten years ago,” he cried, ‘‘ there wasn’t a handsomer young 
fellow in the woods than Pierre. At the utmost he is not more than 
thirty-four.” 

I was so astonished that I could only turn my eyes in bewilder- 
ment on the worn, hard face, whose aged lines of care and sorrow 
seemed so utterly to belie the grocer’s words. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ you may well look surprised, but I tell you the 
exact truth, That man has not seen more than thirty-four years of 
life—a hard, strange life certainly, and it has made him what you see 
him. In fact, he has never smiled since.” 

“* Since what? since when?” I cried, half angrily. 

“Since the murder. Of course you know all the story, 
monsieur ? ” 

“Of course I know nothing,” I answered. ‘‘ You Ardennais are 
the most aggravating people upon earth. No sooner does a stranger 
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come among you than you talk to him as if he knew all your village 
gossip since the days of St. Hubert.” 

‘‘ Monsieur is half right there. But I thought Madame Roditre 
had told you the story of poor Elmire’s death,” said the grocer. 

“T would rather hear it from Pierre himself,” said I, “if, as I 
suppose, the story is connected with him.” 

“Hush, here he comes! Pierre,” cried the grocer, ‘ will you take 
a glass of pékie.” * 

“Monsieur knows I never drink aught but water,” returned the 
man, taking up his last packets from the counter. 

“ This gentleman prays you to drink a health with him, and tell 
him how it is your face looks so old when you are still young. Why, 
Pierre, he has just guessed your age at sixty.” 

We all smiled except the Charcoal-burner, whose harsh face seemed 
to grow a shade older as he listened. 

*“‘T am little used to talking,” he said, ‘‘ especially in houses. Out 
in the woods I might tell the story, if the gentleman is not afraid to 
come.” 

“JT am not afraid, Pierre,” I answered. 

‘© We Charcoal-burners are a wild lot,” he continued, ‘and I should 
be sorry to tell a tale before them ; but anywhere beneath the trees in 
quiet, I might, in my rough way, draw you out a shadow of the truth 
—only a shadow at the best, for words don’t tell sufferings.” 

**T will meet you where you please,” I cried, eagerly. ‘The 
lonelier the spot the better I shall like it.” 

‘‘ I’m watching a pile of burning wood in the forest, near the old 
cross in the Bastoigne road,” he answered, “and if any day, for a 
week to come, monsieur will travel that way and blow his horn,t I 
shall hear it, and I will make my way through the trees, and bring 
you to the spot.” 

‘*T will come on Monday, Pierre,” I said, ‘ at two o’clock.” 

He nodded to me without a word more, and departed. 


II. 


Down in a little glen, where the trees grew thick and tall, shutting 
out the sun, and the loneliness was so intense that the voice grew 
hushed, and the heart seemed stirred with memories of other worlds, 
I heard in broken phrases, uncouth and roughly spoken, the story of 
Pierre the Charcoal-burner. 

“Tam the poorest man alive,” said Pierre; “in all the world 
there’s none poorer or rougher. In saying I am a Charcoal-burner, 
all’s said in one word. I’m an outcast of the woods, and I know it, 
and I rarely trouble a town, for there I feel myself alone—not tuned, 
as,it were, to the tone about me. I love the wild, free woods; and 


* The Ardennes geneva. 
¢ Travellers and sportsmen carry horns in the pockets, to blow if lost. 
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she loved the forest, too, with all her heart. ‘There wasn’t a sound 
in it she couldn’t tell and interpret, from the song of the nightingale 
down to the weakest cry of the small insect on the grass. 

‘“‘ People said she was ignorant. She couldn’t read and write; she 
couldn’t say a ‘Pater’ in Latin to save her life; she was untaught 
and ignorant as a bird or a beast. I’ve heard the town-folks say this 
of her often, and I’ve smiled, and wished they were out in the woods 
with us for awhile. Ignorant, was she? Why, she knew every tree 
that grows ; she knew every herb that springs out of the grass. She 
could tell you where the freshest water ran, and the greenest cresses 
grew. ‘There wasn’t a healing leaf in all the woods that she hadn’t 
learnt to understand ; and if you did but hurt your finger, she would 
spring aside, and come back smiling, with some sweet-smelling remedy 
in her pretty hand. 

“Then the flowers! There was no eye like hers for flowers. She 
knew them all, and never gathered them as town-folks do, to throw 
away when they faded. No; she dried them in the sun, and kept 
them for the sick in winter. The rose and the gillyflower for colds, 
the lime blossoms for fever. Ah, what a store she gathered every 
summer! And with what wreaths and posies she decked out our 
little hut ! 

“We were brought up together, sir, so I know what I am saying 
when I tell you she was not ignorant. But like us all, she had no 
town-learning ; her only books were the forest and the sky; but out 
of these she got a wisdom that might have put learned men to 
shame.” 

Pierre paused here, and his eyes looked out far away beneath the 
green glades, as though he saw there some sight, that filled his soul 
with the unutterable longing of sorrow. 

‘* Down there, at that old gnarled tree, she used to meet me every 
day. Sometimes, at sunset, I think I see her still ; but I know it is 
only fancy. Iam so afraid, as you listen to my poor talk, you will 
think her rude and rough like me. You will think, because she was 
a Charcoal-burner’s daughter, and because she loved such a man as 
I am, that her ways must have been like my ways; but I tell you, 
No. It is not in me to have such thoughts as she had, and to put 
them in such noble words. And it is not in me to learn the things 
from sky, and herb, and tree, that she learnt. Every little leaf and 
flower-cup told her its secret, and the stars, as they looked down 
on her, breathed into her soul such thoughts of an infinite love, of 
an ever-yearning pity, and eternal glory, that my heart would stop 
beating as I listened to her. 

“‘ Was she beautiful? you ask. I don’t know, sir. Her face was 
not like any face I have heard called beautiful in towns and villages ; 
but once, in a picture, I saw a face like hers. It was the picture of 
a woman in the wilderness, weeping, as she lay on the ground, with 
her hand resting on a book.” 
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** Mary Magdalen,” said I. 

‘It might be, sir. But Aer name, you know, was Elmire. I’ve 
made the woods ring with her name many a time in the old joyous 
days; and in the sad times since, I’ve whispered it to myself in 
prison, in such bitterness as few men know. You wouldn’t think, 
sir, that she was a girl whom a wicked man would dare to love ina 
wicked way. And yet that misery came to her. If you were to 
climb to the top of that green knoll, and look westwards over the 
sloping trees, you’d see the smoke of the village where he lived. 
I never go there now. The sight of the place would set my brain on 
fire. 

‘‘ He was a farmer’s son, well to do: vile and cruel as a wolf; 
but clever, so the schoolmaster said, and rich, as all the world 
knew. 

‘He crept into the wood, and came upon her in lonely places, 
and insulted her with hot words of passion. Or he stole upon her 
unawares, when she sat at work beneath the tree, and fawned and 
cringed for a word from her. Or he threatened, and frightened her, 
when she came into the village for flax and wool. All things, all 
ways he tried,,and he gained only her quiet scorn, and her untold 
loathing. 

‘We wild children of the woods have an instinct whith warns us 
of a hurtful reptile, or a poisonous plant, and thus we avoid them, 
though we know not their names, and though we could not, in our 
ignorance, utter our reason for our fear. So with her: she hated 
this man from the first ; and one day, in our wanderings, she told me 
she thought he would kill her, as a snake or a wolf might when 
hungry or angry. 

“IT laughed at this. ‘He dare not lift his hand against thee, 
Elmire,’ I said. ‘He is a coward, and he knows that I should kill 
him if he did but touch thee.’ 

“Indeed, my anger burned so fiercely against the villain that 
Elmire had with difficulty kept us from blows. But for her prayers 
and tears, I would have rid her path of him long before. There 
was another hindrance, too—her father. With him lay all the root 
of this misery. He was a drunkard, and for drink he was willing 
to sell even his daughter. He was lost, swallowed up in that one 
vice ; reason, affection, conscience, all drowned in it. 

*‘ Look yonder, monsieur, down that deep, narrow pathway, where 
the trees arch overhead so closely that the sunlight does but sprinkle 
sparingly the ground beneath. Do you see, high up on the tallest 
tree, a white cross cut in the bark. That sign, cut by these hands, 
is a memorial of the foulest murder ever done in this land. There 
is not a lonelier spot in all the forest than the little glade that lies 
beneath that tree. It is autumn now, and the leaves are spare; but 
in full summer the-tiny pathway you see yonder is covered up with 
foliage, and long grass so rank that only a forester’s eye can trace 
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the track ; and scarce any but a forester’s foot can follow it, as it 
winds down, over crags and precipices, into the solitary dell below. 
In that dell the undergrowth is cleared away, giving place to softest 
turf; and through the midst there runs a little rill, trickling music all 
the day. Lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, and wild roses edge 
the stream, with many other herbs and flowers, for which my rude, 
unlettered tongue can find no name. But Elmire knew them all, 
and she came hither constantly in summer time to cull and dry 
them inthe sun. Except for that tall, solitary tree, the dell is open 
to the sky, and though it is so small that a man may pace it from 
end to end within a minute, yet here he seems to breathe a freer, 
fresher air, as, looking upwards, no shadow falls between the face 
and the blue heavens. 

“Think of the loneliness of this spot, where a pebble flung into 
the stream startles the ear, and the sound of a footfall comes like 
a wonder. If a shriek of agony—if a cry for help went up to 
heaven from this lone place, no human ear would hear it. If some 
dreadful deed were done here, nd human eye would witness it—no 
tongue could ever testify against the evildoer. 

“Ten years ago, one August day, when the sun was blazing in 
the sky, I crept away from my fellows, and bent my steps towards this 
dell. Allthe hot morning, as I worked, I had thought of it longingly, 
and the sound of the cool rill trickling over the pebbles had haunted 
me, whispering of rest and freshness. So, while the others betook 
themselves to their siesta beneath the trees, I crept away, and wound 
round through the wood, following the music of the brook. 

** Somehow it seemed to me that I did not step through the under- 
wood, but that I broke through it suddenly, like a man would in a 
dream, and then I saw Elmire lying on the grass, in the glare of the 
noonday sun. It did not come upon me gradually that she was dead. 
I knew it like a flash, even as I beheld her. 

“The place was silent as a wrecked ship in mid-ocean might be. 
Not a leaf stirred in the hot air, not a blade of grass quivered as I 
stood looking at her. I saw she was dead, yet I would not see it— 
I would not believe it. So, as the colour came slowly back to my 
face, as my heart began to beat again, I cried softly : 

“*Elmire! Elmire!’ 

“There was no answer—no movement in the prostrate form ; and 
then I knew the silence was the silence of death. 

“* T sprang across the brook and lifted herin my arms. Ido not tell 
you what I felt. AsI have said before, suffering hasno words. The 
tongue cannot betray the agony of the soul, strive as it may. No; 
it cannot even utter the pangs of the flesh ; true grief and pain are 
silent, and the woes that chatter of their smart are nothing. 

“‘ She was stabbed before she died. I could see the blood upon the 
grass. I could seethe places where she had knelt and begged for 
mercy, And from her knees she had fallen on her face, and so I 
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found her—her hands clasped as she had lifted them in prayer, and 
her fair face pressed against the ground. 

«Tt is Luc Leroy,’ I said, as I laid her back gently on the grass, 

“‘T had not cried aloud for help, I had not even thought of it. 
Whether the horror of the scene, or the instinctive knowledge of the 
uselessness of cries in this lone place kept me silent, I know not. 
Neither do I know how long I sat with my dead love in my arms, 
before I roused myself, and rushed from that dreary sunshine into 
the dim wood. 

“‘T came up this rugged path a madman, blind with grief and rage, 
Had I met Luc Leroy then, I should have torn his heart out. I ran 
on towards the place where I had left my companions, but before I 
reached them, I met Aer father staggering through the wood stupidly 
drunken. He stared at me with bleared eyes, and saw the blood 
on me. 

“‘¢ What’s this?’ he said, eagerly. Seeing him helpless, I would 
have passed him in a silence that was half pity, half disgust : but the 
miserable man seized me, and shrieked aloud for help. 

‘*« Let me pass on!’ I cried; ‘ your daughter lies murdered in the 
dell.’ 

‘“‘ The sense left in him was so little, that he caught at the words 
wrong. 

*** Do you dare to own that you have killed her?’ he shrieked. 
‘Help, comrades ! help.’ 

‘‘We were struggling together on the ground when they came 
running to the spot, and as they lifted me, my ghastly looks might 
well make them deem me guilty. 

“‘* He comes red from the deed !’ cried Pére Martin, shaking with 
terror. ‘ Look at his hands!’ 

‘‘The old man’s drowned senses were so bewildered now, that he 
struck at me frantically, crying aloud the while on his daughter’s name, 
and raving of her beauty and goodness, 

““<¢ He was jealous—this assassin here—he knows a rich man 
wanted my child; Luc Leroy would have made her his wife.’ 

“‘ Meanwhile I fought with my fellow-workmen like a maniac. I 
strove to speak to them; I strove to tell them all that had happened 
to me; but my reason had gone wild, my heart was breaking, my lips 
were cracked, my voice only came in gasping sobs. 

‘“‘<¢Elmire, Elmire! They say I killed thee! I, who loved thee 
better than my life. Are you mad, comrades? I tell you Luc 
Leroy is the man.’ 

“¢Tuc has just left me; he has been in my hut with me all the 
morning,’ said Pére Martin. 

“As he said this, I flung myself on the ground in utter despair, 
and suffered silently the cords with which my comrades bound me. 
Then some stayed to watch me, while others went to the village 
to apprise the authorities of the murder. 
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“You perceive, monsieur, that when the gendarmes arrived they 
were necessarily already prejudiced against me, therefore my bearing 
and my words all seemed to them proofs of guilt. But a more 
certain proof was now forthcoming. Down in the dell, near the 
body of the murdered girl, they found a knife—my knife; it was 
covered with blood, and it had evidently been the weapon used 
against her. 

“As the men spoke of this, I remembered, with a ghastly sinking 
of my heart, that I had lost this knife a day or two before in the 
wood, but I had mentioned this loss only to Elmire and her father. 
I appealed to him, now reminding him of this fact, but he answered 
me angrily that he remembered nothing of it. 

“ Then I sank into sullen despair, and went silently to prison.” 


III. 


PieRRE paused a moment to recover himself, and then continued his 
sad tale. 

“The trial drew crowds to the court. The chief witnesses against 
me were Pére Martin and Luc Leroy. 

“¢The girl loved me,’ said this last villain, insolently; ‘ natur- 
ally she preferred a man of my station to a mere Charcoal-burner. 


She flattered herself I should marry her. I had no intention of 
the sort, so I amused myself in talking to her.’ 

“¢When did you last see her?’ asked the judge. 

“¢ At a quarter to ten o'clock, in her father’s hut.” 

“¢Was her father there ?’ 

“*No, and I only saw her for a moment or two, She seemed 
frightened and begged me to go away. She said the man Pierre 
was jealous, and she should not like him to see us together.’ 

“*Did you leave the hut at her request ?’ 

“*No, I refused to do so; and then she left it herself, saying 
she was going to gather herbs to sell to the chemists,’ 

“Did you follow her?’ 

“*Only a step or two, and after a little talk beneath the trees, 
I returned to the hut, where her father found me.’ 

“¢Tf you loved the girl, and were pleased to be in her society, 
why did you not accompany her in her quest of herbs ?’ 

“*Well, the truth is, I didn’t much like being seen with a 
Charcoal-burner’s daughter; I should have been jeered at by my 
friends, Then, again, I was unwilling to arouse the prisoner’s 
jealousy ; he had threatened me on various occasions, and I wanted 
to avoid his violence, for the girl’s sake.’ 

“Other falsehoods he uttered I cannot repeat to you. They 
madden me with indignation even now, as I think of them. 
Enough, that he slandered the girl he had murdered, while he 
Strove to swear away my life, 
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“T never doubted he had killed her, and as I looked in his 
shrinking, cowardly face, I knew it, as surely as I knew there was a 
sun in the heavens, ; 

‘““When Pére Martin was called, I gazed at him eagerly, to see if 
there were any signs of sense in him, But no; his face was hopelessly 
dull, his brain hopelessly drowned in intoxication. 

““¢When did you last see your daughter alive?’ was the first 
question put to him. 

““¢T don’t know the hour, but I think it was about half-past nine,’ 

““¢Why did you leave her, and what was she then doing ?? 

‘*¢She was sewing. I left her to fetch a jar of pékie, which 
Monsieur Leroy had put for me behind the old cross, on the 
road in the forest that leads to Bastoigne.’ 

“‘¢ At what hour did you return to the hut?’ 

“¢ At ten, and I then found Monsieur Leroy there waiting for 
me.’ 

“<¢But if you do not know the exact time at which you left 
the hut, how can you tell it was ten when you returned ?’ 

“«¢T know because Monsieur Leroy showed me his watch; it 
wanted two minutes of ten. He was angry because I had kept 
him waiting; he had been there, he said, nearly half an hour. 
This is how I became aware that it was half-past nine when I 
left home.’ 

**¢ Vou seem to know the time only from Monsieur Leroy ; how 
is that ?’ 

““<T did not know it from him. I looked at his watch myself.’ 

«‘< And what did you do when you reached the hut?’ 

“¢We drank pékie.’ 

«© ¢ Till what hour?’ 

“‘< J don’t know. We drank together till just before the moment 
when I met the accused, and he told me he had murdered my 
daughter.’ 

“‘¢ How did he look when you met him?’ 

“¢He was wild and haggard, and his hands and arms were 
covered with blood.’ 

“Do you recollect his having told you he had lost his knife ?’ 

“‘¢T remember nothing of it.’ 

“JT repeat these interrogations and replies, monsieur, to show 
you that the chief point at the trial rested on a question of time. 

“Up to a certain hour I was toiling with my fellow-workmen, and 
I was supposed to have committed the crime in the period which 
elapsed between the time I left them, and the moment I was seen 
by Pére Martin. On the other hand, was Luc Leroy really found in 
the hut at two minutes to ten, or had he put his watch back, and by 
this and other means deceived his half-drunken companion ? 

“‘ According to their own testimony, they had sat together drinking 
for nearly two hours; but I did not believe this. I imagined they 
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had been together only an hour, and the impression of a longer period 
had been cunningly made by Luc Leroy on the drunkard’s mind in 
order to screen his own guilt. 

‘But it was in vain my counsel and I questioned and cross- 
questioned : we elicited nothing beyond the fact that Pere Martin had 
‘tasted’ the pékie on his way to the hut. 

‘Did you sit down to taste it?’ I asked. 

“¢ Well, yes, I think so.’ 

‘“‘<Tid you taste it more than once ?’ 

*¢T don’t know, but I might have.’ 

**¢ And you sat down each time ?’ 

“** Well, yes.’ 

“*¢ Then how could you get from your hut to the cross, and back 
again, in less than half an hour?’ 

“¢T walked fast.’ 

** After these questions and answers, the distance was measured, 
and it was found a man could walk it in half an hour. 

“¢But not an old man,’ said my counsel, ‘not a man who sits 
down four or five times by the way to drink.’ 

‘“*¢ fe must have left the hut earlier than half-past nine,’ observed 
the Procureur duroi. ‘ His ideas of time are vague till he sees Luc 
Leroy’s watch.’ 

“ We fought a good fight, monsieur, my counsel and I, but we were 
defeated. I was found guilty, and condemned to a prison for life. 
My exact statement of the truth was entirely discredited ; the loss of 
my knife especially was looked on asa flimsy invention; and but 
for the ‘extenuating circumstances’ which were presumed to exist 
in my passionate jealousy, and poor Elmire’s love for the villain 
Leroy, I should have lost my head under the knife of the guillotine. 

“Ah, monsieur, when I tell you that I, an innocent man, spent four 
years in all the sufferings of the Bagne, you will not wonder that my 
face has the lines of age, the marks of an iron servitude, the scars of 
a fire not yet quenched. 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen a wild bird beat itself to death against the bars 
of its cage? 

‘* Well, I should have done that but for one thought—the thought 
of Elmire. The burning desire to avenge her kept me alive, and sus- 
tained me through all my miseries. 

“‘ This gave me hope to study a plan of escape; this gave me courage 
and fortitude to pursue it. 

“* God is a just God,’ I said to myself, continually, ‘therefore I 
shall not fail in my purpose.’ 

‘And Idid not. I escaped, but how, and by what means, I am 
bound never to tell. 

“Four years of prison had so changed me, that none of my old 
companions, looking on my face, would have said, ‘There goes 
Pierre the Charcoal-burner.’ 
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‘‘ To a free man of the woods like mechains had been a living death, 
and my anguish had made me old and ghastly when, once more at 
liberty, I breathed again the fresh air of the forest. 

‘¢ T knew it was dangerous to return hither, nevertheless I came. I 
trusted one of my old friends, and he proved faithful, He hid me 
and supplied me with food, till the heat of the search for me was 
over. It is a hard thing for gendarmes to find a man in the forest ; 
as well hunt for a wolf, ora wild boar, without dogs, as look for a 
fugitive in this wilderness. 

‘‘ In six months my hair and beard had grown long and thick—it had 
become grey, nearly white, as you see, and I felt that the eye even of 
a detective would scarcely recognize the escaped forcat; much less 
then would the villagers see, in this white-haired, aged man, Pierre 
the Charcoal-burner. 

‘*¢ Claude,’ I said to my friend, ‘I shall hire myself as a servant to 
Madame Leroy.’ 

‘* He was frightened at my scheme, but he could not dissuade me 
from it. 

“ T had heard from him that Luc Leroy’s mother had married again, 
but her new husband had died suddenly, leaving her with an infant 
of whom she was passionately fond. This child was the source of 
constant quarrel between Luc and his mother, and in this dissension 
I hoped to find a weapon of defence and retribution. 

“‘ Moreover, Pére Martin, no longer supplied with drink by young 
Leroy, was now his sworn enemy. Thus the ground was prepared 
for me, and I entered on the battle without fear. 


IV. 


*¢¢Do you mean to hire that old man ?’ said Luc Leroy to his mother. 
‘He is a fool, and past work.’ 

‘*¢ He can work hard enough,’ returned Madame, ‘and his age is 
in his favour ; old fools are scarcely such fools as young ones.’ 

“Words grew high between them ; but, after a bitter dispute, the 
widow had her own way, and hired me for a year. 

“¢ Look here,’ said Luc Leroy to me, the next day, ‘ whose servant 
do you mean to be, hers or mine? If you are hers, I’ll put your 
bones under the harrow every hour of the day ; if you are mine, and 
you please me, you may have as much drink as you like, and we'll 
cheat the old woman together.’ 

“¢T’m yours, young master, body and soul,’ I answered ; ‘ give 
me a drink now.’ 

**T never touched anything but water, monsieur, and I had a hard 
time in striving to deceive Luc Leroy with regard to my drinking 
propensities ; yet, nerved as I was, and knowing failure would be 
death, I succeeded in this as all else. 
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‘‘T grew apparently so helpless and drunken that the villain at last 
put his life in my hands. 

“* ¢ See here,’ he said to me one day, as he seized his little step- 
brother by the arm, ‘isn’t it hard a man should be cheated out of his 
inheritance by a weazel like this? Why don’t you take the fever and 
die, little miserable? Psha! not you! there’s no such luck as that 
for me!’ 

‘“‘T watched him more narrowly after this, and twice I saved the 
child’s life, when a seeming accident would have crushed it to death. 
First, when stumbling against the boy, he flung him beneath the 
heavy wheel of a loaded waggon ; and again in the mill, when only 
a desperate exertion of strength on my part extricated him from a 
frightful fate. 

** But this constant watch over the child wore out my nerves and 
strength, and I resolved to put an end to it. So one night late, when 
Madame Leroy and I sat up together, waiting for her dissipated son, 
I said suddenly— 

* ¢ Madam, if you wish to save your little child’s life, send it away.’ 

**¢ What do you mean, imbecile ?’ she cried, angrily: ‘are you 
drunk again to-night ?’ 

**¢T thought, madam, you knew by this time that I am not so 
fond of drink as I pretend to be. I tell you, your son Luc is re- 
solved to kill the little Henri.’ 

‘¢ The woman turned pale, and looked at me in ghastly terror. 

“*¢T believe you,’ she said ; ‘ I know Luc is capable of any wicked- 
ness.’ 

“*¢T am worn out with watching the child,’ I returned, ‘and I will 
not promise you that I can save his life again.’ 

‘Here I told her what had happened, and though she had heard 
this before from the child’s imperfect speech, yet now that it came 
to her circumstantially, she trembled. 

“¢ ¢T will send the child to his father’s friends to-morrow,’ she cried, 
‘and I will delay no longer to make my will. Luc shall gain no- 
thing by his wickedness.’ 

‘“* «Keep your own counsel as to that,’ I answered, ‘ and take care 
not to betray what I have said to your son. If he discharges me, 
you will have no friend.’ 

‘‘ She knew this, and fear made her cautious. 

*** What new whim is this of my mother’s?’ asked Luc Leroy of 
me on the next night, when he found the child gone. 

‘** How can I tell?’ I answered. 

**¢ Find out then,’ he retorted. ‘What do I pay you and give 
you drink for, unless it is to be my spy ?’ 

*** You let your mother perceive too clearly that you hate the boy,’ 
I returned ; ‘ that has made her send him out of your way.’ 

“*¢ Ah, likely enough,’ he said ; ‘and I do hate him, and let me 
tell you that when I hate anyone it is a bad thing for him. I hated 
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a fellow once, and thought I should never get a chance of doing him 
an ill turn, but the chance came.’ 

“‘* How, monsieur ?’ said I, in a stupid way, as I filled my glass. 

** ¢ Never mind; I found a knife of his in the wood.’ 

**¢ And how could finding his knife hurt him?’ said L, with a 
drunken laugh. 

‘“‘ But I could get no more out of him then. 

“ A few days after this it came somehow to his knowledge that his 
mother was going to make her will in his brother’s favour. This 
made him resolve on a desperate crime. 

“‘¢Jean,’ he said to me, ‘you are a good herbalist. Can’t you 
gather me something that would kill a dog ?’ 

‘¢¢ Ves, monsieur,’ I answered. ‘I know where the hemlock and 
the deadly-nightshade grow; and if you made a decoction from 
either of these it would kill a man, much less a dog,’ 

‘“¢* Gather me some to-night,’ he said. 

“ Instead of gathering them, I went to the captain of the gendarmes, 
who was a keen, quiet man, and I told him as much of the truth as 
I thought safe. I did not confess my identity, but I let him know 
that Luc Leroy had confessed to me the finding of a knife in the 
wood, which an enemy of his had lost, and he had also avowed that 
he had drugged old Pére Martin on the morning of his daughter’s 
death. 

“ This last fact had escaped him when talking to me of the night- 
shade. He tried to recall his words immediately he had spoken 
them, but seeing me stupid, careless, and unheeding, he grew at ease 
again, and dropped the subject. 

“The captain of the gendarmes was a keen-witted man, silent and 
cautious. He hid a detective in the farmhouse, who, by my aid, 
crept about unseen, like a cat, and from a chink in the wall watched 
Luc Leroy as he brewed his deadly drinks. He had, of course, 
gathered the poisonous herbs himself, and it was easy to see by the 
skill with which he distilled them that he had taught himself some- 
thing of chemistry. He tried the poison on a dog and a tame rabbit : 
both died; and now, apparently satisfied, he ceased his work, after 
filling a goodly-sized phial with the deadly water he had distilled. 

‘‘ The detective and I both thought the wretched man aimed at his 
mother’s existence ; therefore we protected her life by every possible 
precaution. I feigned illness, and never stirred from my seat by the 
kitchen fire; where I saw every meal cooked of which we partook. 
As for the policeman, he had his own food, and no one suspected 
his presence, hidden carefully as he was in the lumber-room. 

“*¢ Arrest him to-night,’ was the order given by his chief. ‘We 
must prevent the crime he meditates.’ 

*‘ Alas! we were too late! It was not prevented. 

“ As I sat that evening at my post by the fire a messenger came 
running eagerly from the little Henry’s relatives to Madame Leroy. 
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*‘¢The poor little thing is ill, desperately ill!’ cried the woman. 
‘Come at once !’ 

‘¢ Sick at heart, and faint with fear, I followed the distracted mother, 
as she rushed from the house. ‘The cottage where the child was 
staying with his grandmother was half a mile off, but we reached it 
in a few minutes, and the first glance I took at the little sufferer’s 
face told me he was dying—jorsoned. 

“«¢ This was how his father died,’ said old Madame Coupienne, as 
she seized the hand of her daughter-in-law. 

‘The younger Madame Coupienne—or Leroy, as I have continued 
to call her—sank down by the bedside, sobbing. All her heart was 
with the little creature, whose arms now clung around her in agony. 

“‘¢Oh, my darling! my darling! what shall I do for thee ?’ she 
moaned, piteously. 

‘¢¢ What have you been drinking, little one ?’ said I. 

* Only eau-sucré, that brother Luc gave me.’ 

‘*‘T could bear no more. My heart reproached me, as though I had 
been guilty of this little sufferer’s pain ; and running wildly towards 
the village, I called upon all I met to help me to seize Luc Leroy, 
the murderer. 

‘We found him at work in the hay-field, sullen and quiet, but with 
a suppressed excitement in his manner, which told his guilt. 

‘¢¢Unhand me, sot !’ he cried, as I clutched him. 

“ As my fingers gripped him, I lost that quiet self-command that 
for years had hidden my rage and despair. 

‘<¢T am no sot! I am Pierre, the Charcoal-burner, whose affianced 
wife you murdered, and whose life you tried to swear away.’ 

‘‘T was mad, and they had to tear me from him, as he lay writhing 
with terror on the ground. My unexpected words had pierced his 
shrinking soul, and in abject cowardice he confessed his crimes. 

“ His little brother’s life was saved, monsieur, but Luc Leroy was 
most justly guillotined at Liége, for the murders of his stepfather 
and of Elmire, the daughter of Ptre Martin, the Charcoal-burner. 
Elmire was avenged, but I was a lonely man henceforth for ever. 

*‘ At Luc Leroy’s trial he confessed every circumstance of his guilt. 
To ensure Pére Martin’s absence from the hut, he had informed him 
the night before of the spot where he would find liquor in the morn- 
ing. No sooner was her father gone than he presented himself 
before Elmire, who, to be rid of him, escaped from the hut, and ran, 
as she thought, unseen to the dell. But he followed her, and grew 
so insolent that the unhappy girl told him that she hated and 
scorned him. He laid his rude hand on her at this, and then she 
shrieked aloud on my name for help. That roused his jealousy to 
madness, and he struck her, first with his hand alone, then with the 
knife. Even with the first stab he remembered the knife was mine ; 
and when his fury was over, and his victim lay dead, he began to 
think he might put the crime on me. He washed the red stains from 
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his hands in the brook, and returned to the hut. Here he put back 
his watch, persuading the foolish old man, whom he had drugged, 
that he had been but half an hour away. On his return home he 
put his watch right again, and took care to compare it with a neigh- 
bour’s. 

‘Monsieur, you know the rest, and there is much I have not 
told which you can guess. I have not touched on all I suffered 
again in confinement, while the tedious process of Luc Leroy’s trial 
and my zéhabilitation were got through with. The law would not 
give me my liberty this while, though justice acknowledged I was 
innocent ; and when freedom came at last, it could not bring me 
back my youth and my dead love. Neither could it efface from my 
memory those sufferings in the Bagne, which are marked here on my 
face. As for Pére Martin, I worked for him, and took care of him 
till the day of his death. I cut that white cross you see yonder on 
the tree on the day that the law at last pronounced me a guiltless 
and injured man. I shall always keep that cross white and neat 
while I live. It is the only memorial Elmire has. Monsieur, you 
have heard now all the story that Pierre, the Charcoal-burner has to 
tell.” 


—PLALIE AERIS 


AUTUMN SONG. 


Now Autumn crowns the year with golden leaves, 
The waving corn makes glad the reaper’s breast ; 

With jocund song he binds the bending sheaves 
Till evening’s twilight bids him home to rest. 


With mellow fruit the ruddy orchards shine, 
And clover fields make fragrant all the land : 

Wild woodbine tresses o’er the hedges twine, 
With latest roses wreathed by Nature’s hand. 


In sunnier climes the clustering grapes recall 
The time of vintage, dear to youth and maid ; 
How gay the dance when eve’s soft shadows fall, 

And tint with silver beam the glimmering glade. 


Glides on the harvest moon through pathless ways, 
Thick sprinkled with the starry flowers of night ; 
And tuneful voices raise the song of praise 
To Him, the Giver of all joy and light. 


Peace, meek-eyed Peace, with olive garland crowned, 
Thy choicest blessings pour on our loved Isle : 
Shielded from danger and war’s angry sound, 
Free may she flourish ‘neath thy guardian smile ! 
E. B. 





THE TWO ROBERTS. 


INGING softly to himself, Robert Edbury rode “ over dale and 
over down” in the sweet stillness of the July night. Hardly 
a breath of air was stirring in the branches of the trees. Now and 
then an invisible night bird piped a solitary note to keep him com- 
pany, and soft waves of light streamed over the hills as the queenly 
moon, well attended by her guards, rode indolently down the broad 
highway of heaven. The blue dome, looking soft as velvet, was, 
like the fabled path of love, strewn thickly with the golden kisses 
of the stars. 

As he gained the last hill, whose summit gazed on the little 
watering place which was for a few weeks to be his destination, he 
involuntarily drew rein and sat silent a moment, enjoying the moon- 
light scene. On his left an old-fashioned brick house reared its 
twisted chimneys aloft. So close was he to it that its sharp gables 
seemed to cut the air over his head, and only a strip of green lawn, 
bordered by horse-chestnut trees, separated him from the windows, 
gleaming in the moonlight. 

‘* Sceptre and crown I’d fling them down, 
If I might o 

Robert Edbury hushed his song when he perceived, for the first 
time, his very close proximity to the house and the windows. 

‘The substantial home of some substantial farmer,” he said to 
himself. ‘I had better move on, or his daughters may think I am 
serenading them.” 

Too late! Just then a window was opened softly overhead, and 
a lady’s face appeared at it. In the rush of bright moonlight Robert 
caught sight of the long ripple of gold-gleaming hair, and was sure 
that the face was lovely. At any rate, the voice was. _ 

“Robert, dear, is it you?” 

For half a minute Robert Edbury was mute with surprise, and 
made no answer. 

‘It is you, Robert. Why don’t you speak?” 

He spake then, low, and with hesitation. 

‘“* How do you know it was I?” 

** Of course I knew it was you.” There was a dash of petulance 
in the sweet voice now. “ Who else but you would be riding and 
singing in that absurd way at this hour of the night, and halting 
before the house? Have youacold, Robert? Your voice sounds 
different from what it usually does.” 

** Perhaps it is the night air,” answered Robert, wickedly, and 
getting his wits partially together. ‘‘ Or I may have cracked it with 
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singing.” But still he spoke in the most subdued of tones. ‘I did 
not expect the pleasure of speaking with you.” 

“The very idea of your coming up on horseback at this night 
hour! You know you ought not to be out. Why did you do it? 
Where are you going? Into Spafield ?” 

‘* To be sure.” 

‘* But what for?” 

“To see a friend.” 

“Who is it?” came the quick response. ‘‘ Not—not Nelly 
Cameron ?”—with a shade of jealousy in the tone now. “ Are the 
Camerons receiving this evening ?” 

‘“‘ Not that I know of,” returned Robert Edbury, promptly. ‘I 
swear to you I was not going to see Nelly Cameron. I have not 
spoken with a single young lady to-day, except yourself.” 

“Poor Robert!” and a little laugh rippled lightly on the air. 
* But do go. You know what your health is, and that you have no 
business to be riding at this time of night. You ought to take better 
care of yourself. You will be laid-up to-morrow : your voice already 
sounds strange and altered. Good night.” 

“One moment,” cried Robert Edbury, earnestly, as he leaped 
from his horse, fastened the bridle to the gate, and stepped inside 
beneath the window, where gleamed that mysterious, enchanting face. 
‘Won't you give me a flower—you can easily reach that clustering 
bine by your casement. Perhaps—perhaps I shall wish to ask you 
sometime to forgive me some great offence. Won’t you give me a 
flower for a token?” 

“* How strangely you talk. Of course I would give you a flower ; 
but these are only honeysuckles, and you know we promised to give 
each other nothing but roses. But stay!”’—the pretty voice caught 
itself. ‘‘I have a bunch of violets on my table. Would you like 
them ?” 

‘* Anything !—anything that comes from your hands !” whispered 
Robert, more sincerely than he always spoke. 

The bright face disappeared a moment from the window and 
then returned—a white hand gleamed in the moonlight. 

“There, take them, and now you must go! Quick! I hear 
some one stirring. Suppose it should be mamma! Good night, 
dear Robert.” 

The window was softly closed, and in an instant after Robert was 
groping for the violets in the wet grass. He found them where they 
fell. But, as they were falling, the quick eyes of Robert Edbury 
had discerned something, bright as a star, falling too. The small 
strip of grass where he had stood was entirely in the shade, hidden 
from the light by the large horse-chestnut trees, and he had to grope 
in the dark for this glittering thing. An instant’s search revealed it 
to be, what he suspected: a lady’s bracelet. It was a slender circlet 
-of gold, studded with crystal. The quick movement had unclasped 
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it from her arm; and Robert, with a smile, put it side by side with 
the withered bunch of violets in his pocket as he rode away. 


** Sceptre and crown I’d fling them down,” 


sang Mr. Edbury as he rode swiftly on in the purple dusk of the trees. 
‘“‘ Sceptre and crown, if I hadthem, I’d fling them down for the one 
bare chance of hearing that lovely voice once again.” 

He was alone ; there was no one to see him ; and taking the violets 
out of his pocket he kissed them tenderly. It was most absurdly 
silly of him to do it: but who of us does not do silly things in the 
heyday of our youth’s morning ? Silly things that we blush for after- 
wards, perhaps; just as Robert Edbury blushed when putting the 
violets again quickly away. 

‘** Sceptre and crown I’d fling them down, 
If I might ——” 
But his song got no further than that; it died away in thought. 

Passing arm-in-arm down the crowded dancing-room of the Spa the 
next evening, with his friend Norton, Robert Edbury’s quick ear was 
caught by a note which at once arrested his attention. He had said 
that he should know that divine voice again, hear it wherever or 
whenever he might, and he was not mistaken. A certain remonstrance 
lay in its tone: not to say disbelief. 

** But who could it have been, Robert, if it was not you? It 
frightens me to think of it. It—it was somebody of your height and 
figure. It must have been yourself, Robert.” 

“ But I tell you it was not, Jessie. I should like to know who it 
was.” 

“ He was a gentleman, I am sure”—with a stress upon the word. 
“You need not be put out, Robert.” 

Robert Edbury turned : and saw close beside him, leaning on that 
other Robert’s arm, a young girl surpassingly beautiful. Roses 
mingled with the bright gold of her hair, shone in the bosom of her 
dress, and a bunch of them was somehow intertwined with the slender 
gold wrist-chain attached to her fan. 

Mr. Edbury caught his breath, as, turning her face, the girl's soft 
violet-blue eyes rested for a moment unrecognizingly on his. 

‘“Who is she?” he whispered eagerly to his friend. ‘“ How 
lovely she is? Whatis her name? By heaven! I never believed 
in divine loveliness before ; but here it is, pure and undefiled. What 
is her name?” 

*‘Itis Miss Chassdane,” was the answer. ‘She and her mother 
live at the Grove, half a mile out of town.” 

‘* A farm-house,” remarked Robert. 

“No, it is not. It looks not unlike one. They are people of 
property. Yes, she is very pretty. I'll introduce you if you like.” 

Half an hour later Robert Edbury was bending over the young 
lady’s hand in the pretty secluded gloom of a vine-wreathed window. 
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They were as much alone as it is possible for one to be in the heart 
of a busy, unheeding crowd. ‘The first notes of a Strauss waltz were 
beckoning the dancers, and gay couples went laughing, hurrying by. 

“You are not engaged for this valse?” Said Robert, eagerly. 

Some remembered cadence of his voice struck the young girl’s 
memory, and, forgetting to answer him, she looked at him doubtfully, 
while a rosy blush swept over her forehead. She half knew him and 
half did not. 

* Will you let me look at your card?” he pursued, as with perfect 
courtesy in his voice and manner he took the bit of gilt and enamelled 
pasteboard, which she had tucked away amid the roses at her wrist. 

‘“‘ TI half promised this dance to Robert,” she stammered, fling- 
ing a quick glance over her shoulder into the swaying crowd. 

‘Then I shall claim it,” answered the other Robert, with an auda- 
cious smile. He stooped and picked up a rosebud that had fallen, 
and then held it triumphantly before the flushed and startled face by 
his side. 

“See!” he said, gaily; “I saved it from being crushed under 
foot. ‘Will you not give it to me?” 

But she reached out her hand impulsively. ‘‘I—I never give 
roses to strangers,” she replied, with a cold, frightened, angry air. 
“They are Mr. Robert Stonor’s roses. Give it back to me, if you 
please.” 

** My name is Robert, too,” he said, in the same gaily tender voice, 
though his dark face changed a little at her frank confession. ‘ My 
name is Robert, too, Miss Chassdane. ‘Therefore—may I not claim 
the rose ?” 

The soft blue eyes, filled with tears, flew up and met his, She 
knew him then. Frightened and ashamed, and trembling from head 
to foot, she rose impulsively to her feet: he took a step backwards: 
and they stood so, facing each other a moment in the gay, unheeding 
crowd. 

‘**T know you now,” gasped Jessie. ‘‘ How dare you speak to me 
again—you are very presuming, sir. I will not bear it. Give me 
back my flower, and leave me.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” he said gently, but in the tone of a master, ‘is there 
cause for anger?” And in a low, reasoning, persuasive voice, he 
spoke to her for some moments, and the rising spirit was calmed. 
In spite of herself, and against her will, she was becoming irresistibly 
attracted to this man. ; 

“Give me this one waltz, Miss Chassdane, and then I will give 
you back your rose, It will be a fair exchange. But, mind what I 
tell you; as sure as there is a heaven above us, the day is coming 
when you will offer me a rose unasked. Come!” 

The old rose-red flush drifted over the young girl’s face ; his words, 
and more than all, his manner, impressed her as he meant they 
should. He stood with proffered arm courteously still beside her, 
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and, though protesting inwardly with all her might that she would 
not dance, she gave him her hand and in another moment they were 
floating deliciously together to the strains of the seductive music. 

When it was over, Robert led her to her seat near some friends : 
her mother had not gone to the rooms that night. She looked very 
pale. The pretty rose colour had all died out of the sweet round 
cheeks. 

“‘ Are you faint ?” he asked anxiously, bending over her. “ Are 
you tired? Shall I get you some water ?” 

“No, no!” she cried, shrinking away from him. “I am not faint 
—but look at Mr. Robert Stonor. I have offended him. He is 
angry because I danced with you. Oh, what shall Ido? He is 
my cousin, and has ill health, and he must not be excited.” 

Robert Edbury turned, and saw standing near him that other 
Robert, who threatened to be—or perhaps was—no mean rival. 
His ill health was evident. One hand was pressed to his side as if 
to still some pain there, and on his handsome blond face, which 
was marked by unmistakable traces of confirmed sickness, a cloud 
of jealous anger rested heavily. 

The eyes of the two men met, and each knew the other for a rival. 

A half smile of scorn as he looked curled Robert Edbury’s lips. 
In a case like this, a man has no pity for the ailments of another. 
With a grave face he took from his pocket the rose bud and laid it 
in Miss Chassdane’s lap. 

“Here is your rose,” he said, quietly. ‘I restore it to you at 
your wish. But remember what I said: and believe me, time will 
prove me to be no false prophet.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he bowed, and disappeared amid 
the throng of dancers, seeking her no more that night. 

“‘Is Miss Chassdane engaged to that man? he questioned of his 
friend Norton. 

“JT believe there is no positive engagement,” was the reply. 
‘“‘ Mrs. Chassdane, it is said, objects to it.” 

“On what score does she object? Money?” 

“Oh no, Stonor has a small, compact estate close by, and is well 
off. On the score of his uncertain health. Also: they are cousins.” 

‘‘ What is it that is the matter with him ?” 

“Some complication, connected with both the lungs and the 
heart, which, I conclude, renders treatment difficult.” 

** Do you think Miss Chassdane cares for him?” 

**T don’t think she loves him, Edbury—if that’s what you mean. 
It seems to me that she likes him more as a brother. When eligible 
attentions are paid to girls, they feel flattered, you know, and respond 
accordingly. Nine out of ten of them understand nothing of their 
own feelings, and mistake friendship for love. Robert Stonor and 
Miss Chassdane have grown up together—have been like brother and 
sister.” 
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Frequently they met after that. It was an unusually gay season at 
Spafield, and entertainments abounded accordingly. In the morning 
drinking the water, or making believe to drink it: in the afternoon 
sauntering in the gardens, or on the parade; in the evening at the 
rooms, or at private parties: two or three times did Mr. Edbury 
and Miss Chassdane meet, and linger together, and converse with 
each other. Robert Edbury’s time was his own, and he stayed on. 
He could have stayed for ever. The two or three weeks’ sojourn he 
had intended had more than doubled itself. For he had learnt to 
love her passionately ; and all the world might see it for aught he 
cared. She, too, might see it, if she chose; but whether she did or 
not, he could not tell, judging from the grave and sweet dignity with 
which she met and bore back his eager attentions. 

At length there came an evening when he was determined to 
put his fate to the test: to go on in this uncertainty was worse 
than torment. They had not been much disturbed by Robert 
Stonor: a paroxysm of his complaint had confined that gentleman 
to his own home. 

And so, Robert Edbury went up to the old gabled house, before 
which his horse had halted that first night, and sought an interview 
with Miss Chassdane. She was quite alone. The long French 
window by which she sat, was flung wide open, and the low red sun- 
light, streaming in over her, lighted up her fair, gold hair and the 
roses in her dress. 

‘How beautiful she is!” he thought as he took her hand in 
his. ‘“ What if I should not win her, after all. But I will make a 
hard fight for it.” 

Jessie looked up inquiringly into his face. ‘‘ You are very silent,” 
she said: and then, catching the earnest look in his eyes, she blushed © 
violently, and drew away her hand. 

*‘T love you,” he passionately broke forth in a low tremulous 
tone, breaking his emotional silence. ‘I have come to you this 
evening to risk my fate by saying this, to win or lose all. Jessie, 
you must know how I love you: how I have loved you all along, 
from that very first night that I spoke to you, neither of us know- 
ing the other. Will you not give me some hope of love in return? 
do not send me from you an utterly broken and discouraged 
man !” 

Jessie was silent for a moment—one long cruel moment to Robert 
Edbury—then the small sweet face was turned to him with gentle 
dignity. He knew his doom beforehand, ere she spoke the words. 

“You must have known how useless it was to speak to me of 
this,” she said. ‘You knew, surely you must have known, that I 
was engaged to my cousin, Robert Stonor.” 

‘* Engaged to him ?” 

‘Yes. We are engaged.” 

Neither spoke for a time. The scent of the flowers, blooming 
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in the lonely grounds on this side of the house, away from the 
dusty and busy highway, seemed to mock them with its sweetness ; 
the clustering shrubs and trees waved gently in the summer evening 
breeze. 

He could not speak at once ; the sense of his bitter loss was too 
great. ‘The setting sun streamed in upon him, lighting up his dis- 
tressed face. It seemed to him that the great old-fashioned clock 
in the hall ticked out the jeering words— 

* Lost! Lost!! Lost!!! 

“ Engaged!” he said, at length, with a long-drawn breath. “I 
did not know it. But engagements, where no love is, have been 
broken many times before now!” 

“ Hush!” cried Jessie. ‘Do not speak like that again. It would 
kill him! You do not know what you are saying.” 

* Kill him !” 

“If he heard it, I meant. He says he trusts me.” 

“And you are sacrificing yourself for him!—for a fancy! 
Hear the truth, Jessie. You care not for Mr. Stonor, except as a 
cousin or a brother. Examine your own heart, and it will tell you 
that you do not. You care for me. You love me. Many a half 
word, a half look has betrayed it to me. Yes, my darling, it is 
Robert Edbury you have learned to love; not Robert Stonor. Your 
blushes, my love, are betraying itnow. You Ps 

‘** What was that ?” shrieked Jessie. 

A low, smothered sound, half groan, half cry, had come in from 
the open window. It was so full of pain that a man would not 
care to hear it twice in a lifetime. Before either could rush out, 
Robert Stonor stood in the opening. 

’ It was a figure never to be forgotten. His handsome fair face 
was distorted with either pain or anger ; his pale lips trembled ; his 
left hand was pressed, with the old familiar gesture, upon his heart. 

*‘ False, false that you are!” broke at length from his bloodless 
lips, as he seized Jessie with his right hand. ‘‘ You told me you did 
not care for Robert Edbury! You told me ——” 

A pause, a stagger; and with a frightful shiver, he fell on the 
carpet. Robert Edbury broke the fall partially, but was not quick 
enough to quite save him from it. Jessie flew from the room for 
assistance. 

“Robert Stonor here!” cried the bewildered Mrs. Chassdane. 
‘*T thought he was confined to his chamber at home.” 

He had been confined to his chamber: but, alas, he had crept 
out of it that evening, and come up to the house to see Jessie. 
With the fond hope of surprising her in the usual evening room, 
he had gone round the shrubbery, intending to enter by the window, 
and had heard all. 

On the floor, there as he lay, his head raised on a cushion by 
the hands of Robert Edbury, he died. The medical men said he 
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could not, in any case, have lived many months, if weeks, but that 
the agitation had killed him. 

It was many long days after that, when she had risen from the 
sick bed to which this shock of sudden death had brought her, that 
Robert Edbury came to say farewell to Miss Chassdane. 

The interview was brief, studiedly brief, for with the shadow of 
that dead man lying between them, speech was difficult to both. 

“‘ Good-bye!” she cried, reaching out to him an attenuated hand, 
“‘T hope you may find happiness and peace !” 

“But we shall meet again,” cried Robert, eagerly. ‘Surely— 
surely—sometime in the future I may come to you.” 

‘‘ Hush!” she cried, the tears rolling piteously down her cheeks, 
‘You must not speak of that. Robert’s shadow would always come 
between us, as he fell there on the floor. We killed him! We 
killed him!” and she wrung her pale hands together in strong 
excitement. 

** Stop !” said Robert Edbury, quite sternly. ‘‘ You are taking 
an altogether mistaken view of the truth. Ask your mother; ask 
any one. But you are weak and ill yet, Jessie, and the time has not 
come for me to insist on this. Let us think of him, poor fellow, as 
one who must, had he lived, have suffered much, and who has 
mercifully found peace in the rest of death.” 

He stood for a moment looking with a fond longing into the small, 
sweet face from which the summer roses had fled with grudging 
haste. Then taking from his pocket a fragile gold and crystal 
circlet, he held it out to her. It was the bracelet she lost that first 
night of their meeting. 

“T found it under your window that night with the violets,” he 
said. ‘It fell from your arm. Will you take it back now?” 

A faint lovely tinge of red flickered into her cheeks once more. 

““No!” she answered, looking into his dark face with tender, 
gentle wistfulness—‘‘ I—I don’t want to recal that night, or any- 
thing connected with it. You may keep it if you like.” 

So he kissed her hand, and said farewell. But he left a whisper 
behind him. 

‘When the roses bloom again, remember me.” 

A year went by, and no message came. The second year he said 
to himself, ‘“‘Surely she will send for me now!” But May and 
June crept by, and July came; but not one word came from Jessie 
Chassdane. He was growing sick with a wild and helpless despair, 
for he felt how worse than useless it would be to go, uncalled : when 
one day a letter came fluttering like a white bird to his heart. 

‘The roses are in bloom and there is one for you!” 





LIGHTHOUSES. 


IGHTHOUSES are of great antiquity, but were long of a very 
imperfect kind ; originally nothing more than open fires on 
the ground. Faraday says that the first idea of a Lighthouse was 
the candle in the cottage window, lighting the husband across the 
water, or the pathless moor. At an early period in the history of 
commerce the necessity for such structures must have been felt, and 
the ancients paid great attention to their construction. The most 
celebrated Lighthouse of antiquity was that of Pharos, near Alexandria, 
built by Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 280. Josephus states that its 
light could be distinguished at 45 miles distance ; it fell so recently 
as A.D. 1303. From this building Pharos came to be the general 
name for Lighthouse, and still exists in the French ‘‘Phare.” 

The Romans were diligent builders of Lighthouses, and were the 
first to introduce them into England. On the summit of Dover 
mount still stands the Roman Pharos which is supposed to have 
lighted vessels from the coast of France. Authentic records have 
come to us of Lighthouses at Ostea, Caprea, Ravenna, Puteoli, at 
the mouth of the Chyrsorhoas, on the Bosphorus, Boulogne ; and 


Pennant gives a plate of what is supposed to have been a Roman 
tower at Gaireg, in Wales. 

During the middle ages many such towers were erected, the most 
beautiful of which, as an architectural structure, is that of Genoa. 
The old English towers were rough and homely, and Lambarde 
describes them before the reign of Edward III. as “merely great 


stacks of wood.” 

The general management of Lighthouses and Buoys in England 
is entrusted to the Corporation of the Elder Brethren of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, known as Trinity House. This body was 
first incorporated in the year 1515, in the reign of Henry VIIL., but 
for many years little was done to ensure the safety of ships by means 
of lights. With the increase of commerce and navigation, however, 
they became a matter of necessity, and in the time of James I. the 
first Lighthouse was erected on Dungeness Point. 

The first stone Lighthouse in Europe was the celebrated Tour de 
Condouran, built on a flat rock off the mouth of the Garonne, in 
the Bay of Biscay. It was finished and lit up more than 250 years 
ago, but still continues one ‘of the finest towers in existence ; it re- 
placed one built by the English between 1362-71, when the Black 
Prince was Governor of Guienne. The stone building was begun 
by Louis de Foix in 1584, continued through the reign of Henry IV., 
and finished in that of Louis XIII. Its height is now 186 feet, and 
its style of construction enables it to bear much more decoration 
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than our own more homely structures; it is also memorable as the 
first house which exhibited a revolving light. 

Perhaps the most familiar and celebrated of all Lighthouses is 
that of Eddystone, which marked a crisis in the history of Ligthouse 
building, for the marvellous success which attended its erection led 
to many other works of the same kind. The Eddystone forms the 
crest of a reef of rocks which rise 14 miles S.S.W. of Plymouth 
Harbour ; they are nearly in a line with Lizard Head and Start Point, 
and lie in the very path of vessels coasting up and down the English 
Channel; many a gallant ship has been dashed to pieces, and its 
sailors gone down within sight of home, on this cruel rock. The 
first attempt to establish a light upon it was made by Mr. Winstanley, 
who obtained the necessary powers in 1696, and finished his 
honourable undertaking in four years, though the light was first 
exhibited in 1698. The rock being uncovered only at low water 
and in calm weather, rendered the undertaking one of extreme 
difficulty, and the first summer was entirely spent in making 12 holes 
in the rocks, and fastening irons into them by which to hold the 
superstructure ; sometimes for ten or twelve days together, the 
violence of the eddying sea would prevent all operations, The work 
of the second summer was the erection of a solid pillar on which to 
set the Lighthouse ; and during the third, it rose to a height of eighty 
feet. The fourth summer saw the completion of what resembled a 
Chinese pagoda, with open galleries and numerous projections; the 
main gallery under the light was so wide that an eye witness recorded 
that it was “possible for a six-oared boat to be lifted up on a wave, 
and driven clear through the open gallery into the sea on the other 
side.” Winstanley deserves every credit for his heroic endeavour to 
accomplish what had hitherto been deemed impossible, but a build- 
ing so unsuited in every way to endure the violence of winds and 
waves could not stand, and we are not surprised to hear that, during 
a violent storm in November, 1703, it was entirely washed away, 
though we must regret that its brave erector perished in the fall of 
his own creation. 

Three years after this failure, in 1706, the Brethren of Trinity 
House obtained an Act of Parliament to enable them to rebuild the 
Lighthouse, and the lease being taken by Captain Lovet, he entrusted 
the work to John Rudgood, who designed a simple and masterly 
tower which, avoiding the projections of its predecessor, offered as 
little resistance as possible to the elements: it was erected in the form 
of a cone, but its main defect lay in the material of which it was 
composed, for, like Winstanley’s, it was of wood. It would take too 
long to follow the details of a building which was then considered a 
triumph of engineering skill : it is sufficient to say it stood bravely for 
fifty years and fell a victim to fire in 1755; the flames spread with 
rapidity through the dry and heated lantern, and in a few minutes the 
- whole building was ina blaze. As the. increasing trade in the Channel 
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impelled its re-erection, the proprietors took at once the necessary 
steps for the work, and casting around for the best man their choice 
fell upon John Smeaton, whose name will ever live in connection with 
one of the proudest triumphs of human skill and patience. He was 
by profession a mathematical instrument maker, and the matter in 
hand was wholly new to him, but he lost no time in devoting all his 
energies to it. 

One of his first conclusions was, that the building must be of stone; 
thus combating the popular impression that ‘‘ nothing but wood could 
possibly stand on the Eddystone.” He carefully examined the plans 
of the two former Lighthouses, and became more and more convinced 
that their defect was want of weight; he therefore resolved to make 
his building solid up to a certain height and from thence hollow, and 
greatly to increase the diameter of the foundation, taking for his model 
the bole of a spreading oak-tree ; he also made very extensive use of 
the process of dovetailing, then unknown in masonry, and rooted his 
foundations into the rock. His plans were made before he ever 
visited the scene of his future labours, but so skilfully were they laid 
that slight modifications only were needed. Nothing could bring before 
us more vividly the almost superhuman difficulties of this undertaking 
than the account of Smeaton’s first attempts to land on the Eddystone 
rock. Day after day a storm kept him on shore, and when he did 
reach his destination the sea was so violent that to effect a landing 
was impossible. This was not the history of one but repeated trials, 
and we must ever honour the man who, by his patient perseverance, 
won so noble a victory over the greatest obstacles that nature in her 
angriest mood could lay in his path. 

It was determined that the Lighthouse should be built of stone, 
and, all arrangements having been made, Smeaton himself fixed the 
centre and laid down the lines on August 3rd, 1756, and from that 
date the work proceeded steadily but intermittently, ' depending 
greatly on tide and weather; at the most not more than six hours’ 
labour could be done at one time. By the end of November the 
necessary cutting in the rock had been safely accomplished, and the 
workers returned to shore to prepare the stone for next season. The 
building was fairly begun in the summer of 1757, and, as soon as 
the work had been carried above high water, it proceeded rapidly. 
Next season the task was recommenced in May, and to the engineer’s 
delight he found that the storms of winter had left the tower un- 
scathed. This season saw the completion of the solid portion of the 
building, which formed the floor of the store-room—the first of the 
necessary rooms for the Lighthouse keepers: the walls of these 
rooms are 26 inches thick; the blocks of stone “ joggled and 
cramped, so as to secure perfect solidity.” All through these anxious 
months Smeaton’s sole thought was for his Lighthouse, and early in 
the morning and late at night would he gaze eagerly through his 
telescope from Plymouth Hoe, till the tall white pillar of darting 
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spray assured him of the safety of his cherished undertaking, every 
portion of which had been manufactured under his own eye. The 
next season proved so stormy that the men did not begin their work 
till July; but, so rapidly did it now progress, that by August 17th 
the last stone was set, and on October 16th, 1759, that light was 
first exhibited which for more than a century has been a source of 
joy and safety to the tempest-tossed sailor. The Eddystone Light- 
house is 90 feet high, and its light is visible for nine miles, and is 
now only one of the many beacons which light up the English 
Channel along its whole extent, and render its navigation as safe by 
night as by day.* 

Eleven miles from the mainland of Scotland, near the entrances of 
the Firths of Forth and of Tay, lies a dangerous reef, which, so early 
as the fourteenth century, was a source of such peril that the Abbot 
of Arbroath caused a bell to be placed on what is now so well known 
as the Bell Rock. In 1799 a more than usually violent storm, which 
caused a terrible loss of life, gave rise to the formation of many 
plans for a Lighthouse on the fatal spot, and Captain Brodie pro- 
posed one of cast-iron, but his idea was not approved of. Other 
plans were also proposed and rejected, till the Commissioners ap- 
pointed Mr. Rennie to examine the site, and report as to the best 
course to be pursued. After much deliberation he decided that a 
stone Lighthouse, built on the plan of Eddystone, would alone meet 
the exigencies of the case; the rock being uncovered by the water 
for less time than that of Eddystone, the difficulties of the foundation 
would be even greater, but he had no doubt they could be overcome 
and the work accomplished in four years. The report was adopted, 
and Mr. Rennie appointed chief engineer, with Mr. Stevenson as 
assistant, to superintend operations on the spot, and in 1807 the 
task was begun. 

It is impossible in one short paper to follow in detail the difficulties, 
disappointments, and slow progress of the building of each Lighthouse, 
which were much the same in every case, varied only by the greater 
or less hindrances of tide and site. The history of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse rivals in thrilling interest that of Eddystone, and should 
be read by all who can sympathise with the daring yet patient ardour 
of our great engineers. We must be content to say that it was 
happily completed by the end of 1810, and the light regularly ex- 
hibited after February 11th, 1811. Its cost was £61,332 ; its height, 
117 feet, and its light can be seen for a distance of 18 miles. 

Another celebrated Scotch Lighthouse, to which a brief notice 


* Since these words were written it has been discovered that the foundations of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse have commenced to give way. The Lighthouse is 
consequently condemned. It was at first proposed to destroy the rock on which 
it stands by dynamite ; but there appears to have been some objection to this 
plan : and the present lighthouse will probably give place to a new and still more 
perfect structure. 
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must be accorded, is that of Skerryvore, 24 miles west of Iona. It 
is the chief rock of a long reef of compact gneiss, which stretches 
for eight or ten miles, and is the only point which could afford the 
needful foundation ; for forty-four years previous to 1844 it had 
been annually the scene of a shipwreck. The difficulty of landing 
was great, owing to the immense force (3 tons to the superficial foot) 
with which the Atlantic broke upon it, and caused the delay of the 
scheme till 1838, when it was undertaken by Mr. Alan Stevenson, 
who followed generally the plan of the Bell Rock, and, in spite of 
disasters and tempests, completed his work in 1844. Its cost was 
nearly £87,000 ; its diameter at the base, 42 feet, and at the top, 16 
feet ; and its light is a guide to mariners for 18 miles. 

The total number of lights in Great Britain in January, 1871, 
afloat and ashore, was 514. Lighthouses in England are usually 
painted white or red, while those in Scotland are left their natural 
colour. The number of lights of all classes on the English coast 
averages one to nearly every eleven miles; or, if the floating lights 
are excluded, one to every fourteen miles; as a general rule, the 
horizon to be lighted is limited to fifteen or twenty miles, and the 
height above the sea level varies from 90 to 540 feet; depending, of 
course, on the situation of the foundation. 

The French Lighthouse system is very perfect and comprehensive ; 
the authorities class their lights in four divisions, according to their 
power and range of visibility. The ‘ Phares’ of the first class are 
visible for 30, those of the second for 25, those of the third for 15 
miles; while the fourth class, or harbour lights, are seen only for 6 
miles. Of 13 of the principal French Lighthouses, the height varies 
from 157 to 397 feet, and the cost from £4,000 to £38,000 ; while 
the range of visibility is from 18 to27 miles. The greatest recorded 
distance at which an oil lamp has been seen is that of the holophotal 
light of Allepey, in Travancore, which has been visible from an 
elevated position 45 miles away. This seems very wonderful, but is 
almost equalled by the revolving light of Buccalieu, in Newfoundland, 
which throws its beneficent beams for 40 nautical miles, 

Something must now be said on the subject of the lights them- 
selves, which, beginning with the old-fashioned beacon fires, have 
not yet reached perfection. The earliest system was merely that of 
blazing fires on the open ground ; then a candle was tried placed in 
a lantern, and this was adopted at Eddystone, which was first 
lighted by 24 candles in a sort of chandelier. The use of oil lamps 
instead of candles is said to have been introduced by the celebrated 
engineer Borda, about 1780 or 1790. Various kinds of oil have 
been tried; for 50 years spermaceti was used, but the preference is 
now given to rape-seed, or colza, as the most economical and reli- 
able. 

The next step in advance was the adoption of reflectors, which 
gave rise to the cafoftric system, which was universal for half a 
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century. The light thrown from a parabolic reflector is sent out in 
parallel rays, and can be seen for a great distance. Then came the 
dioptric system, which consisted in magnifying one large flame through 
a lens. It had been suggested to Smeaton, 1759, and had been 
actually employed in the Portland Lighthouse in 1789, but, through 
some mismanagement, it had fallen into disfavour for many years till 
revived by Augustin Fresnel in a paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, in 1822. The French Government at once 
adopted the dioptric system, which has heen improved and perfected 
by Leopold Fresnel, Alan Stevenson, Arago, and Faraday; it is to 
this last-named distinguished philosopher that we are indebted for 
the present efficient mode of ventilating lighthouse lamps, 

The light now generally adopted in British Lighthouses is a mixture 
of the two systems; inside the great glass lantern, usually about 12 
feet high, is placed another framework of glass, corresponding to the 
shape of the lantern, and which, enclosing the lamp, is composed of, 
firstly, a band of glass round the middle, called the /enticular belt, 
which considerably magnifies the flame ; the top consists of a number 
of prisms, which intercept the light which would otherwise be lost on 
the roof; and in the lower part of the apparatus is another set of 
prisms, which, in a similar manner, prevent the light being wasted 
below. 

A curious light is one shown at Stornoway Bay, where the position 
of a rock is indicated by means of a beam of parallel rays thrown 
from the shore upon an apparatus fixed in the top of a beacon 
erected upon the rock itself; this is called an apparent light, from its 
appearing to rise from a flame on the rock, while in reality it pro- 
ceeds from the shore 650 feet distant, and is refracted by glass 
prisms placed on the beacon. ; 

Many other means of lighting, besides that of oil lamps, have been 
tried, though none of them are yet extensively adopted ; lime light, 
electric light, magnesium, and gas. Sir William Thomson, however, 
considers that ‘‘ the Lighthouse of the future is to be illuminated by 
gas, except when the situation is on an isolated rock, or where, for 
any reason, the price of coal is prohibitory.” Professor Tyndall 
coincides in this opinion, and in a paper by Mr. Wigham, gas 
engineer, we find that this theory has been put into practice by the 
Irish Board of Lights at Howth Bailey, in Dublin Bay, where an 
actual saving has been effected by the substitution of gas for oil 
The most beautiful and interesting, perhaps, of all lights, is that dis- 
covered by Professor Faraday, the electric light. It is really nothing 
more than the white heat caused by the meeting of two opposing 
electrical currents, generated by a powerful machine, and conveyed 
by two copper wires, each terminating in a carbon pcint. These 
points are kept at a certain distance from each other, and when the 
two opposing currents meet there, the resistance of both causes the 
carbon to glow and become white hot ; the incandescent state of the 
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carbon is the brilliant electric light itself. It was utilized by Mr. 
Holmes, who invented an apparatus for producing it, which was tried 
in 1859 at the South Foreland Lighthouse ; it has, however, only 
been steadily used for six years, but has proved itself so successful 
that it merits a somewhat detailed notice. The stream of electricity 
which supplies the two Lighthouses standing one above the other on 
the chalk cliffs of the South Foreland promontory, is not derived from 
a pile or a battery, but is ground out of huge magneto-electric 
machines worked by a twenty horse-power steam engine—the current 
being conducted by wires from the machine-house to the Lighthouses. 
The light generated by this beautiful contrivance is kept constant by 
means of a clock-work arrangement which draws the carbon points 
closer together as they disperse themselves by combustion ; it is 
necessary, however, to change them altogether every three hours, but 
as this is accomplished by the keeper in a few seconds, no real in- 
convenience is experienced. The cost is a more serious considera- 
tion, for we are told, while three keepers suffice for an ordinary Light- 
house, a staff of eight men is constantly needed to sustain the 
electric light at the South Foreland. 

A large majority of lights on the British Coast are fixed, but a 
considerable number are revolving. Sir William Thomson considers 
the present system of lighting very far from perfect, and would have all 
Lighthouses so distinguished that they could not possibly be mistaken 
for ship or shore lights. He recommends the abolition of lights re- 
volving at different intervals, which, he says, are often mistaken on a 
stormy night, and the adoption of Morse’s telegraph signs. Each 
Lighthouse should have its own letter, which it should show incessantly 
from sunset to sunrise by means of Morse’s dots and dashes, this being 
accomplished by a simple mechanical contrivance which would drop 
a screen before the gaslight, eclipsing it at intervals, thus by light and 
darkness showing the letters on Morse’s plan ; the length between the 
dots and dashes indicated by intervals of darkness, the dots and 
dashes themselves, that is the letters, by short and long flashes; this 
is called an occulting light. The originator of this idea was Babbage 
the mathematician, and his paper on the subject may be found by the 
curious in the pigeon-holes of Trinity House, though warmly approved 
of by such high authorities as Professor Tyndall and Sir William 
Thomson, the latter of whom has invented an eclipsing gaslight to be 
employed in Lighthouses, which was exhibited at a conversazione of 
Telegraph Engineers on December 2nd, 1874. 

This branch of scientific discovery is, like so many others at the 
present day, still capable of further development, and the perfection 
and extension of the labours of our savants will doubtless furnish a 
theme of interest to the future historian of scientific research, and its 
practical application to the wants of Commercial Navigation. 


A. G. 
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MAUD VAVASOUR. 
I, 


BRILLIANT day in mid-August, the sun shining down upon 

the golden cornfields and yellowing woods: upon a great 

meadow of burnt, brown grass, and a billowy sea of white canvas—a 

large tent, or rather series of tents, to which point of attraction 
people were flocking in crowds. 

The occasion was the annual flower-show held at Fleckford, and 
the scene within the exhibition was yet more animated than that 
without: for, through the narrow channels of space left between the 
tables and banks of plants, a lively and continuous stream of humanity 
kept flowing. There were young ladies and young men gaily chatter- 
ing together, absorbed in themselves, and without any pretence of 
interest in horticulture : there were old gentlemen in warm and trea- 
sonable discussion of the judges’ awards, and old ladies conscien- 
tiously burrowing after labels with long names, which they could 
not read when they had found ; the whole aristocracy and gentry of 
Fleckford were present. But, amidst all that throng of people, no 
form was more noticeable than that of Miss Vavasour, and certainly 
none more worthy of attention. ; 

Slightly taller than the majority of women, and with her unsur- 
passed loveliness of face, Maud Vavasour was sufficiently distinguished 
in appearance in any assembly without the slight singularity of dress 
which she invariably affected. It was one of her especial character- 
istics. Not her most intimate and confidential friend could have 
predicted what Maud would wear upon any given occasion ; but one 
thing was certain, her attire would have in it a harmony, an artistic 
design, producing a beauty of effect the perfection of which her 
female acquaintances toiled after in vain. Upon this day, in defer- 
ence to the character of the spectacle, and to the unclouded and 
congenial brilliancy of the weather, all the other ladies present dis- 
ported themselves in every light and gay tint ; but Miss Vavasour it 
had pleased to appear abroad among these butterflies clad wholly in 
black. A flowing dress of some soft, rich material draped her queenly 
form ; about her shoulders was folded a scarf of the same: from 
the crown of her peerless head to the sole of her feet she was arrayed 
in the same sable hue, entirely without relief, except that against one 
side of her lace bonnet there nestled a spray of red japonica, so 
cunningly manufactured after Nature’s model that it might have 
been mistaken for her own handiwork ; while, again, from the end of 
the lady’s parasol—black like the rest of her appendages—hung a 
bunch of crimson ribbons. 

Thus she held her slow and stately course up the tent, her glance 
falling languidly, indifferently, upon the right hand and the left as she 
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advanced, her head inclining a single inch, and the corners of her 
mouth relaxing about the sixteenth part of one, at each of the numerous 
tokens of recognition which she received. She was accompanied by her 
father, who walked in silence beside her, for her lips were never once 
unclosed to let drop a remark for his entertainment. Fathers, in Miss 
Vavasour’s opinion, were the appointed medium for the supply of 
costly dresses, of expensive pleasures, of desirable luxuries: that, and 
nothing more—except it were to be of occasional use as an escort. 

This enlightened view of the functions of a parent is apt to result 
in a depressing dulness to the parent ; so when Mr. Vavasour heard a 
cheery voice behind him asking him how he did, it was with a glad 
sense of relief that he turned to greet the new comer, who was a 
friend and fellow-magistrate. Miss Vavasour also recognized the tones 
for Mr. West’s, but she remained standing coldly aloof; for, universal 
favourite as George West was, he was none of hers. 

‘Glad to have met you! Come with me, and I’ll show you the 
finest potatoes you ever set eyes upon,” cried Mr. Vavasour, linking 
his arm within that of George West. 

“One moment!” said his friend. ‘You ought to know Mr. 
Ralph Irving, as he is to be your neighbour at the Abbey.” 

Hearing which scrap of information, Miss Vavasour knew the 
young man, who stood a foot or two off beside Adela West, George’s 
young sister, to be the recent purchaser of one of the finest estates 
in the county; and therefore blest with a good fortune and position 
in the world, as well as with a handsome person. 

“Well, Irving,” said West, after the further greetings had been 
made, “ are you coming with us to look at the potatoes, or am I to 
leave you to Adela’s tender mercies ? ” 

“Thanks. I don’t know that I am much of a judge of potatoes 
before they are boiled,” answered Irving, who had had some ex- 
perience of Miss West’s “tender mercies,” and, having found them 
very grateful and acceptable to himself, was not indisposed to make 
further trial of them. And indeed it was enough to see the girl, 
with her soft and intelligent countenance, over which shadows and 
smiles flitted as clouds and sunshine over an April sky, to realize 
that she would make a pleasant companion for a longer period than 
a summer afternoon. 

“*-You hear your charge, I hope, Miss West; and are prepared to 
fulfil it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, giving him a pleasant smile. ‘I suppose,” 
she added, turning kindly to Maud Vavasour, “ we are all to take 
care of one another.—Mr. Irving: Miss Vavasour.” 

After the ceremony of introduction the three sauntered on, Irving 
between the two young ladies: but ever, as the minutes passed, he 
turned more and more often to steal a glance at the beautiful face of 
Miss Vavasour, whence now all the haughty indifference, the re- 
pellant coldness had fallen away, as a mask is laid aside: ever he 
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tried more assiduously to win her smiles, to gain her interest, 
growing each moment more oblivious of his dlder acquaintance on 
the other side. So marked became Irving’s preoccupation, that 
when they at last in their course came upon the potato enthusiasts, 
Miss West made it an occasion for quitting her younger companions, 
declaring that she was not half seeing the show, and she was now 
going through it steadily, carrots, onions, and all. 

“Do you like flowers, Miss Vavasour?” asked Irving, as, Miss 
West’s defection hardly heeded, the pair pursued their way. “ What 
are your favourites ?” 

‘**T can hardly say,” Maud answered, rather at a loss, and seeking 
inspiration in the plants around. Flowers, moonlight, scenery, all 
these thingsin Miss Vavasour’s opinion were very useful adjuncts to a 
flirtation, but without any separate existence of their own to be given a 
thought to by any sane person. ‘I loveall, and have no favourites. 
A little time ago,” she went on to say, a reminiscence coming to her 
aid, ‘‘ my portrait was painted, and some flowers were wanted in the 
picture; so the artist inquired what I would have; but I really had no 
choice.” 

** Does the picture still await your decision ? ” 

‘Oh no!” she replied with her low rippling laugh. ‘I have 
some violets in my hands.” 

“Violets! What a want of harmony!” cried Irving. 

‘* How uncomplimentary you are, Mr. Irving! I thought violets 
were considered the type of everything interesting and lovely. But 
what would you have given me ?” she asked, raising her eyes with an 
expression of innocent wonder to the young man’s face, and meeting 
his eager gaze. 

‘‘ Lilies!” he answered quickly ; ‘ proud, imperial lilies. No, I 
am wrong. Roses rather—queenly roses—with their warm fragrance, 
their tender, glowing hearts, their soft petals.” 

* And their thorns ?” suggested Miss Vavasour, laughing a little 
uneasily, and dropping her eyelids in some confusion beneath his 
glance of undisguised admiration. ‘‘ Roses have thorns also.” 

‘True: roses have thorns to poison and to wound,” Ralph 
murmured in a meditative manner. 

A brief pause ensued, which Miss Vavasour was the one to 
break. “It is a pity that I had not the benefit of your opinion 
until too late.” 

‘* But is it too late ?” he asked, bending his handsome face eagerly 
towards her, and already forgetting the philosophy of the thorns, 
which might have warned him. “Iam not much of an artist, but 
will you allow me tomakea sketch of you?” 

“To rectify the mistake of the violets?” said she, in a tone of 
interrogation. 

** Yes ; you shall have roses, and no stint of roses, in your hands 
and in your hair. Do let me make a trial, Miss Vavasour,” he 
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begged, the enthusiasm of an artist in his tones, and something very 
like the passionate regard of a lover in his eyes. 

This was a new form of flattery for her omnivorous vanity, and it 
piqued her appetite: only she thought fit to parade some amount of 
reluctance. ‘‘ But you confess to not being much of an artist; and 
I should object to going down to posterity with crooked eyes, or a 
nose wandering in no particular direction.” 

‘*T will promise you a nose bent on a steady course, and eyes !— 
your very own,” he added after a pause, with emphasis containing 
more tender meaning than any high-flown simile would have done. 
‘“‘Let me make an attempt: I am rather happy at likenesses, and— 
I want the sketch,” he concluded in a soft lingering whisper. 


II. 


“You appear to be spending a good deal of time at the Vavasours’, 
Irving,” said George West to his friend a week later, as, the ladies of . 
the family having retired, the two men were smoking the midnight 
cigar of confidence. 

Ralph Irving blew a cloud of smoke from his mouth, and then 
replied in accents of deliberation: ‘‘ Ah! yes ; I am painting a portrait 
of Miss Vavasour.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed George West, starting upright in his 
chair. 

The irrelevant remark appeared to disconcert Mr. Irving. ‘‘ Well?” 
he ejaculated in a tone interrogative and aggrieved. 

“ Nothing, my dear boy,” answered his friend, sinking back again, 
“Nothing: provided you do not vary your artistic labours with love- 
making.” 

Ralph Irving, conscious that the art had been little, and the love- 
making much, laughed in an embarrassed manner. “And what if 
we have lightened the work in the way you suggest ?” 

“T hope it is not the case,” said George West meaningly. “A 
man might as well take astone Venus to his hearth and home for 
wife as Miss Vavasour.” 

Ralph Irving’s lips curled themselves into a smile that was at first 
one of scorn, but which gradually melted into a happy light that 
softened and transfigured his handsome face. 

“You do not know Maud!” he cried. ‘“ That crust of icy reserve 
only keeps up a more glowing warmth within her heart.” 

“Stop ! stop ! this is romancing too wildly. Save in a physiological 
sense, Miss Vavasour is untroubled with that inconvenient organ—a 
heart.” 

“You are prejudiced,” said Irving, mastering his irritation. “‘ Some 
antagonism, which is mutual, seems to exist between you two. I hope 
you will get to know and appreciate each other better when ” and 
he broke off in confusion. 
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“When what?” asked West, in as keen excitement as though he 
were ardently longing for this millennium of peace with Miss Vavasour. 
‘¢ When what ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I was going to say when we are married ; but I am afraid 
of being too premature. To tell you the truth, since we have got so 
far,” the young fellow added with a short, happy laugh, “I spoke to 
Maud of my hopes to-day, and she allowed that—that—she was not 
altogether indifferent.” 

*‘ Indifferent to Fleckford Abbey! No; the revenues of the Abbey 
will furnish her with most of the good things that her soul loves,” 
West assented with a groan. 

‘Look here, West,” said Irving, both his colour and temper now 
perceptibly rising. ‘‘ I have already borne from you what I would have 
taken from no other man; but you are going beyond what I can 
stand. I am glad that I am pretty well off, so as to be able to 
surround her, my Maud, with things befitting her: I never so rejoiced 
. before in the thought of wealth. But, hear me! If I were a beggar 
to-morrow, it would make no difference to Maud.” 

“Try her!” said his friend, drily. ‘Go to her, representing 
yourself as that beggar, and mark your reception.” 

‘*You little know Maud Vavasour; so I forgive you,” said the 
lover, smiling disdainfully. 

** Well now, see this,” cried George West, leaning eagerly forward 
under the inspiration of an idea that had occurred to him for saving 
his friend from what he conceived to be an untoward fate. ‘Show 
me her disinterestedness : prove to me by experiment the magnanimity 
of her love, and I will become a glad convert, and for ever assist 
joyfully in the deification of Miss Vavasour. There is the loss upon 
those Risore bonds ; make the most of it, and test her.” 

‘* He who can admit doubt does not know the perfection of love,” 
said Ralph Irving, obdurately. And he could not later be moved 
from that position: he was neither to be goaded by sneers nor 
persuaded by sympathy. 

** Now how is that deluded boy to be saved ?” George West asked 
himself, when his guest had retired, and he was extinguishing the 
lights preparatory to going to bed himself. ‘‘ He is pretty fast in her 
toils, but an effort must be made. I must think it over. I am glad 
I came to the bottom of the affair so early in the business: that is 
one point gained.” 

Despite his late hours overnight, Ralph Irving found himself first 
in the breakfast-room the following morning. To pass the interval of 
waiting for his friends, he stepped up to the window, and stared at 
the cheerful prospect without. The morning sunshine brightened all 
the land, the air was filled with happy rural sounds, but to him the 
fair scene was only a pleasant background for his mistress’s face ; the 
music in the air was merely a sweet chorus to the joyous song of 
love sounding in his heart. After a while, though, notwithstanding 
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his absence of mind, his eye was caught by the glimmer of a blue 
dress that showed every now and again between the shrubs of a 
sheltered walk that skirted the lawn. Irving knew that pale-blue 
robe, and also Miss West’s habit of being out of doors in the early 
morning ; and by a quick impulse he stepped through the open 
French window to join her. 

When he had reached the walk, which was a favourite resort of 
Adela’s, by a sudden rush of memory, Irving saw a vision of the 
numerous times he had paced that path with her. Especially there 
remained with him a recollection of the last time they had so walked 
together. With some object he had become momentarily possessed 
of her hand, and he now felt, with almost a sense of guilt, how long 
he had retained it in his clasp, In those days (how far back they 
seemed now!) he had surely almost persuaded himself that he was 
growing fond of Adela West; but ah! since then the true sun of 
love had arisen, quenching all minor lights. He felt, though, still a 
true affection for Adela; the calm but faithful affection of a brother 
for a sister ; and he was conscious that of late he had neglected her. 

*‘Good morning, Miss West ; I congratulate you upon your 
successful practice of that most difficult virtue, early rising.” 

A violent start upon the part of the person to whom the foolish 
words were addressed ; and then she turned and faced Irving: the 
colour varying in her cheeks, her hand pressed upon her side, as 
though forcibly to restrain the heavings of her bosom. ‘‘ How you 
startled me!” the girl cried, piteously, when at last she succeeded 
in speaking. 

“‘T am very sorry. I did not believe that you were nervous. My 
footsteps would not be much heard, I suppose, on the turf. But 
you must have been deep in thought. Tell me the result of your 
reflections,” he added, smiling in blissful ignorance of their nature. 

That morning Adela West did not enliven the breakfast table 
with talk as gay and brilliant as on previous days; but her face 
wore ‘an expression of happiness which had been missing amidst 
her ringing laughter. How wrong she had been to doubt him! 
How foolish to imagine that it was but a vain dream of hers in the 
past that he had cared for her! For alas! Ralph Irving had 
taught Adela West to love him; and his affection she had fixed 
her heart upon as the one good that life held. 


III. 


Mr. George West sat alone in his study: an open telegram in 
his hand; an air of meditation upon his brow. 


‘‘From RaLpH Irvinc, London, to GEORGE WEsT, Esq. 
“T find I cannot get away until to-morrow. Expect me about 
six o’clock.” 
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This message Mr. West had received the previous evening from 
his friend, who had found, by his morning letters, that it was neces- 
sary he should go up to town with reference to those shares 
of which George West had made mention as a source of trouble. 
Irving had left Fleckford expecting that a few hours in town would 
suffice to transact his business; but in this hope he had been dis- 
appointed, and had consequently telegraphed as above to his host. 

“Expect me about six o’clock,” West murmured to himself in 
quotation. ‘Six o’clock ; there is no train arriving at that hour, 
Master Ralph, so your plan is quite patent. You mean to be down 
by the three o’clock train, paying a little visit en route of two or three 
hours to the fair Maud. Well, an unexpected pleasure will await 
you there in the presence of your host, whose loving impatience to 
behold you again is past control.” 

At this point his reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
his sister. 

** Oh, George! I did not know that you were here ; Idon’t want 
to disturb you. I only came to fetch a book.” 

‘You do not disturb me, my dear,” answered George, whose 
twenty years’ seniority made him feel very tenderly towards Adela: 
she was almost asa cherished, beloved child to him. ‘Besides, I 
am going out directly——— Adela!” he called out, by a sudden im- 
pulse arresting the girl in her retreat: ‘‘ Adela, isit your opinion 
that Irving’s case with Miss Vavasour is a very desperate one ?” 

‘* Mr. Irving’s case with Miss Vavasour a very desperate one! I 
do not understand you,” Miss West exclaimed, a pang of undefined 
dread nevertheless piercing her heart. 

‘**Pshaw ! do you think his love for her likely to be lasting ; or 
is it a sample of soon hot, soon cold ?” 

“* Does Ralph love Maud Vavasour ?” the girl gasped with quiver- 
ing lips. 

“Yes : how stupid you are to-day, Adela! I spoke to you because 
women are supposed to be sharper-sighted in these matters than 
men. But it is of no consequence. He told me of his imbecility 
himself,” West wound up irately. 

“He told you this?” Adela asked in low tones, and turning her 
head away from the range of her companion’s eyes. 

“Yes, and a nice fool I thought him; and, what is more, I told 
him so.” There Mr. West came to a stop, for want of an audience. 
Adela, wounded, stricken, suffering, had sped from the room to 
battle with her anguish in solitude, ° 

One hour later Mr. West was descending from his dogcart at Mr. 
Vavasour’s hospitable portals. ‘Is your master at home?” he in- 
quired of the servant who opened the door. 

““No, sir: he is out upon the farm, I believe.” 

Of course the dear old squire was pottering about his fields. Mr. 
West had quite calculated upon that. 
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‘No one in?” he asked next, insinuatingly. 

‘¢ Miss Vavasour is, sir. Will you please to step in?” 

“T think I will. I want to see your master, Wells, if he should 
return, upon a little matter of business,” said Mr. West affably. 
And he was accordingly shown into the drawing-room, where he 
found Miss Vavasour seated alone. 

‘A better opportunity for my little bit of practice at the 
romancer’s art than I could have planned. I know that you are no 
fool, Miss Vavasour; but my hope lies in your resembling many 
another selfish person in easily over-reaching yourself,” was the 
treasonable thought within West’s mind as he greeted Miss Vava- 
sour, and commenced to gossip with her agreeably upon the weather 
and passing events. After a quarter of an hour of such general 
conversation, he led the talk into more personal channels, and at 
length introduced Irving’s name, whereupon he proceeded to give 
the fair lady a confidential account of his friend’s affairs: how he 
had embarked in a large mining speculation that was proving a 
failure, and how serious his position was in consequence, which state- 
ment of his financial situation would have considerably astonished 
Mr. Ralph Irving could he have heard it. 

Just as this pleasing but apocryphal history was coming to a 
conclusion, a peal at the door-bell announced a fresh visitor, and, in 
accordance with Mr. West’s expectations, Ralph Irving entered. This 
latter gentleman looked somewhat astonished at his friend’s occupa- 
tion of his especial citadel; but nevertheless shook his hand with 
hearty pleasure. 

“Well, how did you find matters?” asked West, in reference to 
the business he had been engaged upon. ‘“‘ Better or worse than you 
had hoped ?” 

‘“‘ A great deal worse,” answered Irving, quite unaware of how he 
was playing into the other’s hand. ‘But we need not bore Miss 
Vavasour with business.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed that arch conspirator, West, ‘“‘I have been 
telling Miss Vavasour of your misfortunes, but she agrees with me 
that to us, your friends, the extent of your means can make no 
difference.” 

Irving was about to laugh at these fine sentiments aired on so 
small an occasion, when something in the expression of Miss Vava- 
sour’s face arrested him; and for the first time a doubt of his 
beautiful beloved entered his mind. She had listened in silence to 
the conversation of the two men, her manner cold, but one of 
watchful attention. 

‘Would my riches or poverty make any difference to you, Maud ?” 

“Of course not,” she replied in a formal tone, that carried quite 
an opposite conviction to the meaning of her words to her jealous 
lover’s ears. 

Whatever, though, he might have burst forth with next was post- 
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poned by an interruption from West. ‘‘ Well, Miss Vavasour, I 
cannot wait any longer for your father. I shall go and look for him 
out of doors. If I miss him, you must tell him that I should have 
liked to have seen him before the meeting to-morrow,” he exclaimed, 
in the airiest style, as though quite unaware of the domestic earth- 
quake brewing. 

The door once closed upon his retreating form, Ralph Irving 
turned in passionate earnest to Miss Vavasour. ‘‘ Maud, I insist 
upon your giving me a plainer reply than you did just now. Asa 
poor man, should I not be the same in your eyes as though I had 
the wealth of the Indies? Answer! don’t keep me in suspense!” 
he demanded peremptorily upon Maud’s visible hesitation. 

‘“* Then I must say that I should prefer the wealth,” she said at last, 
but she smiled up at him archly, and shot forth a soft ray from her 
beautiful eyes. 

Irving saw the curve of the red lips, the glance of the tender mis- 
leading eyes; and, man-like, he half-melted. 

** Do not play with me now, my darling,” he said, beseechingly. 
‘* Let us speak only soberest truth.” 

“Love in a cottage sounds very well in a book,” she cried, 
pettishly. ‘But, unhappily in real life, the cottage and the love are 
not all. There are also ill-cooked dinners, dowdy bonnets, a one- 
horse carriage, or no carriage at all, every kind of disagreeable.” 

Over Irving’s mind rushed an uncomfortable recollection of West’s 
phrase: “‘ The good things that Miss Vavasour’s soul loves.” Fora 
moment he was daunted by this confirmation, but, looking at that 
perfect face, the light and grace of which must come from a noble 
spirit, his faith revived. 

“These things would not weigh with you against love, Maud ? 
I know you better than you do yourself.” 

Hitherto Irving had been seated beside her on the sofa, but now, 
as she answered not a word to his last appeal, he cast himself on his 
knees before her, and seized her hands. 

** Maud, could you not bear poverty with me, for my sake?” he 
cried, imploringly, while he wrung her hands hard. 

He was only striving to elicit some spark from the fire of love: 
only trying, more and more desperately, as her silence shocked and 
disappointed him, to wring some word of unselfish feeling from her, 
but she saw in this exhibition of passionate entreaty only a realization 
of her worst fears. 

‘“* My hands!” she exclaimed, with a little ‘affected cry of pain. 
**Do you know that you are crushing the very bones? ” 

He saw that she was endeavouring to temporize with him, and 
muttered a word that sounded very like an oath; but he freed her 
hands, casting them aside with a quick gesture of disdain. When, 
though, they lay free upon her lap, and he saw marks of the pressure 
of his fingers on her tender flesh, he was struck with remorse; and 
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gathering her hands once more into his clasp, he bent his lips upon 
them in gentlest kisses of reparation. 

Miss Vavasour tried uncomfortably to disengage the useful members, 
which seemed in immediate danger of being swallowed: she also 
trembled uncontrollably ; for, however much one may regard a pro- 
position from a pauper to share his poverty with him as the 
suggestion of a lunatic, the task of informing him of the view taken 
of his scheme is not a pleasant one, when the pauper displays this 
kind of paroxysm of devotion. 

‘What do you want to say, Mr. Irving?” 

The formal title! and those cold tones! Witha curious shock 
Irving dropped her hands, and, from his place on his knees before 
her, he looked up into her face with an intent gaze. 

“T only asked you,” Ralph said in measured accents, and still 
regarding her steadfastly, ‘‘whether my poverty or wealth would make 
any difference to you?” 

Miss Vavasour quailed visibly under that earnest look, which 
seemed as though it must pierce to the innermost recesses of her 
flimsy heart ; but she replied, pouting, ‘As a sensible woman, can 
you expect me to answer, No.” 

“ As a true woman, I should expect you to answer, No,” was his 
stern retort. 

“ Then I suppose,” she said pettishly, ‘I am not a true woman, 
for I could not say it.” 

“You mean that ?” he inquired, rising to his feet. 

“Of course I mean it,” she answered, gathering courage and 
boldness. 

“Then hear me! I thank heaven that I have found out before 
too late the worldly nature of the woman whom in all the earth I 
thought most worthy of reverence. Some misconception seems to 
have arisen ; but mind, I never misled you, for I never doubted you : 
I should as soon have doubted the purity of an angel as yours!” he 
cried reproachfully. ‘To tear you from my heart now is as the very 
bitterness of death to me,” he added in tones that thrilled with his 
anguish : ‘‘ but to have found out too late the calculating coldness 
of your character; to have been discovering day after day the 
shallow soul, the callous heart of the woman whom I should have 
sworn to love and trust—this would have been torture intolerable, 
unendurable indeed. Farewell—never of my own choice will I again 
look upon your face.” 


IV. 


In thus speaking to Miss Vavasour and for ever parting themselves, 
Irving only acted in strict obedience to the law of his nature. His 
trust betrayed, his faith broken, his action was all the more sudden, 
his condemnation the more sweeping for his previous blind reverence. 
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“T must be off again early in the morning,” said he to George 
West, just as they were on the point of separating for the night. 

“Ah! you are wanted again in town,” said his host, expressing 
no surprise, raising no difficulties. He had marked his guest’s 
gloomy face and abstracted manner during dinner, and had drawn 
his own conclusions. 

“T am going up to town at all events,” said Irving. 

‘Well, we must be content to spare you,” said West cheerily, 
‘ Always glad to see you, recollect.” 

* All right, old fellow ; I knowit,” said Irving. Then exchanging 
a warmer, more lingering hand-pressure than usual, they parted— 
understanding one another as well and as assured of sympathy as 
two women would have been after bushels of sentimental talk. 

It was very long before the Wests saw Ralph again: he came 
down to Fleckford no more. Great alterations and improvements 
had been projected at the Abbey; and an army of decorators and 
painters duly made their appearance, and took possession there. 
But the owner seemed to take only a very lukewarm interest in the 
work in progress. If he visited the place at all, it was but for a very 
brief period of time ; when, too, no one in the neighbourhood saw him, 

During, however, the next season, for which the Wests came to 
town, Irving was a constant inmate of their house; and was soon as 
unfailing an attendant upon Adela as her own shadow. Upon the 
opening day of the Royal Academy they were present together, as 
everywhere ; Irving enjoying the pictures twice over, first in their 
own beauty, and secondly in the girl’s intelligent enthusiasm. They 
had almost done the circuit of the rooms, when Adela made the 
discovery that no less a person was there, and at no great distance 
from them, than Miss Vavasour. They must eventually come face 
.to face with her she saw; and the next moment was conscious that 
Ralph also had perceived her presence. But, faultlessly handsome 
as ever, exquisitely dressed though she were, Maud Vavasour had 
no longer any attraction for him: in the interval that elapsed before 
the proud beauty was aware of his approach, Irving had time for a 
short study of her, and there was that in the disdainful coldness of 
her features, in her listless weary expression, which repulsed him, 
completing his cure, and convincing him that Maud was not happy 
herself, nor calculated to make any man so. 

Maud Vavasour was not the woman to overlook or forget words 
such as Ralph Irving had addressed to her; but she vouchsafed a 
haughty inclination of her head as he and Miss West passed. 

Adela, by an uncontrollable impulse, gave a glance up into Irving’s 
face, which he saw and met with his own gaze: the blood had before 
that burned somewhat warmly in his cheeks at the unexpected and 
ill-timed rencounter with Miss Vavasour ; but upon seeing the concern 
and sympathy depicted upon Adela’s transparent countenance, he 
felt more inclined to smile. 
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“ Are you afraid that I am scorched, burnt-up, annihilated?” he 
inquired of Adela, his laughing eyes still bent frankly upon hers. 

She blushed deeply at this translation of her thoughts, and turned 
her head away. 

‘“‘ My foolish little darling! Do you suppose that she has any 
power over me? Do you not know that one thread of your golden 
hair, one touch of your hand, is more priceless to me than anything 
or anybody else in the wide world?” he whispered, trying to catch 
a glimpse of her face. But he neither succeeded in that, nor in ex- 
tracting a reply from her. 

“* Adela, speak to me, or I shall go down on my knees to you on 
the spot ; and you must be aware that the scene is not suitable for 
the enterprise.” 

Silence still on the part of his companion. 

*¢ Adela, I declare I shall plunge down in another moment.” 

In genuine horror then at the seriousness of his tone, she looked 
round to prevent the carrying out of this proposition. 

‘Do not be absurd!” she said only: but Irving read all he 
wanted to know in the happy glowing face, in the blue eyes raised 
beseechingly to his. 

‘Very well. Then now that we have examined all these daubs,” 
he said, indicating the productions on the walls, ‘‘I will show you 
. the masterpiece of the exhibition : my picture.” 

“‘ Have you a picture here ?” she asked, in surprise and curiosity. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘‘ There it is.” 

Miss West found the number he gave, and beheld—a wonder- 
fully vivid portrait of Maud Vavasour! It was the fateful picture 
which had already wrought so much. Adela gazed in silence upon 
the imaged beauty of her rival for a few minutes, and then moved 
away without uttering a word. 

‘“‘ You are not very encouraging to a young artist,” said — 

The woman and the critic both upon that spoke. ‘ Love inspired 
you when you painted that likeness: yéu must have loved her very 
much, and must care for her still,” said the girl, bravely; but her 
face was white with pain. 

‘“‘ You are in part right,” he answered. “It is true that I worked 
at that picture under the inspiration of a grand passion, a feverish 
caprice; but not of love. I loved you, you only, from my first 
acquaintance with you, although a headlong fancy beguiled me for a 
time. I confess my folly, and very humbly entreat your forgiveness. 
Dearest, will you not pardon that brief disloyalty ?” 

And Adela West, being a woman lamentably deficient in spirit, 
but full of all sweet and tender virtues, answered—“ Yes.” 
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CHANCE. 
(Before a Lottery in Madrid.) 

INTO the sea the sun drops down, 

The night comes quickly after, 
A cool sea-breeze awakes the town, 

Refreshed, to life and laughter ; 
And clear young voices rise and fall 
In tune along the city wall. 


Here are sweet gardens dusk, and deep 
Cool shadows and green places ; 

And little grots where fountains sleep, 
Watched by white nymphs and graces, 

Whose marble hands protect with care 

Their treasure from the summer glare 


Ah ! Donna Inez—well I know 
The plane-tree’s gracious shading 
The fan’s soft flutter to and fro, 
The dark eyes that are waiting. 
To-night we two must hold apart 
Lest you should search and read my heart. 


From your bright looks I could not cep 
What chance the morrow carries, 
Life, fortune, or a dreamless sleep 
Lulled by the Manzanares ; 
Whose rocky channel well may hide 
My secret in its turbid tide. 


Black letters on a slip of white, 
A meaningless blank number, 
I chose it, for in dreams last night 
Its sequence broke my slumber ; 
And my last duro went to-day— 
On what ? the last act of the play ! 


Although no moon has risen as yet, 
No stars are lit in heaven, 
I see the numbers duly set, 
9; 8, 5) 4, 6, 7: 
Chance ! chance! befriend me! who have 
Save this hope left beneath the sun. 


To-morrow, if I live to take 
That white rose from your tresses, 
What I have chanced for your dear sake, 
Will pass your wildest guesses. 
And, Inez, I shall tell you, never, 
How near I was to that dark river ! 


G. B. STUART 
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